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Next Steps in the Personnel Profession’ 


D. D. FEDER 


President, Council of Guidance and Personnel Association, 1947-1948 


OURTEEN YEARS AGO the Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations was 
rmed in a desire to integrate the efforts and 
terests of professional organizations of 
rsonnel workers in elementary, secondary, 
d higher education with those of similar 
orkers in business, industry, and govern- 
nt. The cooperating agencies envisaged 
1utual strengthening of each other through 
ese combined efforts, a move toward better 
professionalisation of the personnel move- 
Ment, and of greater service to individual 


{ 


SER ES 


Members as well as to the institutions or 
agencies they represented. 

This year the theme of our convention is 
"Personnel Work as a Profession." Person- 
@e) work is the child of many parents—of 
Psychology, of education, of the social 
Sticnces, indeed, of all disciplines dealing with 
Baman behavior. As such it is now faced 
With the challenge of developing its own pro- 

sional integrity. During these meetings 

ere have been numerous discussions of the 
iteria of a profession and efforts to evaluate 
rsonnel work in terms of these criteria. It 
our hope that out of these discussions will 
Gome a clearer understanding of what person- 
el work must yet accomplish in order to 
ieve true professional status. 

;Among the things that characterize a pro- 

sion are the development of special disci- 

ines, the development of special training 
grams, the delineation of specific areas of 
tation, and a strong central organization 
ich sets standards for professional member- 
ip, establishes a code of ethics for its mem- 
s, and polices the activities of practi- 
mers. 
The purposes of this paper are: (1) to show 
w the establishment of one strong national 










1 Address delivered at the 1948 CGPA Annual Con- 


, tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, March 30, 1948. 


organization with functional components 


rather than sex and educational differentia 
tions will contribute to the realization of out 


ambition to obtain for personnel work the 
recognition it meritS as a professional dis- 


1 (2) to suggest what seem to b 


cipline; and (2 
the next indicated steps in our professional 


maturation. 

Reviewing progress in 1940, Cowley took a 
rather pessimistic view of the future. He 
pointed out that perhaps the original goals of 
the Council had been too lofty, and that, al 
though the Council might continue to pursuc 
its broad general aims, little progress could be 
foreseen with regard to fundamental needs of 
the profession. Cowley’s statement of the 


central need in 1940 is still valid: ““Meanwhil« 


I cannot refrain from reiterating my convic- 
tions, first, that personnel work will not and 
cannot progress substantially until we be- 
come professionalized, and second, that we 
cannot become professionalized until we 
develop a 
tion.’ 
At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
student personnel program at the University 
of Minnesota in November, 1947, Wrenn 
pointed out the importance of the develop- 
ment of a strong professional group, with 


adequate standards of membership, so that by 


unified national organiza 


strong, 


rr r) 


token of such membership, there is a certa 
fundamental guarantee of the competency of 
the individual to his potential employer and 
to those he serves. 

The strength of an organization is in direct 
proportion to the extent to which it mects 
fundamental needs of its constituents. 

Since the creation of the Council, the 
American College Personnel Association, the 


2W.H. Cowley, The History and Philosophy of Student 
Personnel Work. (Annual Report, American College 
Personnel Association, 1940.) Pp. 8-18. 
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Nat Voca ul Guida Association, it 1s becoming increasingly , :, calc 


affiliat ranizatiot take pride in the fact that our effor che) 
regularly byt r met! ing structive effects ipon the | y ine! 


Boa f Representa but be f educational history [hat such } crit 
Lu f tt r other circumsta , have ire today attracting large numbers of cle:: 
ial meeting tecurrently, ional workers means that th truc 
pt iti f ft tiliated of trength of our activities may be signil dis« 
ranizat yucstior what purpo weakened, or that for large number job 
was being set by their participation in th onflicts may arise as to which of tl orig 
Council. I refer specifically » the Inte national organizations we shall jj sign 
national Altrusa Clul and t Nationa which meetings (assuming we can aff is 1 
Federation of Business and Professional weshallattend. Itis ironical that w Wo: 
Women’s Clul [heir representatives have _ business it is to assist others in the sol effe. 
pointed out it their organizations do not’ their conflicts, should find ourselves cip! 
participate actively in the progran that midst of conflicts of ourowncreation. | offic 
much of their mbershiy ists of wo! ever, the ACPA, NVGA, and NADW Thi 
not engaged in the personnel profession; and me to be recognized generally as the pr ten 
that, since they have their own separat sional havens for personnel workers it sery 
national meetings, there seems to be littl tion. But even among these three tl giv 
reason for their affiliation. The validity of been competition which it was hoy gra. 
these thoughts cannot | hal red. It 1 Council would eradicate wo! 
obvious that neit { these affiliated organi [The Council of Guidance and Px pro 
zations would want to becon lirectly Associations has accomplished signif den 
identified as professional associations fot progress in the development of profes T 
personnel workers, when only a small propor esprit de corps among its constituent org ing 
tion of their number are actually so engaged zations and their individual members nel 
As an interesting sidelight to the present meetings this year exemplify some pha onl 
discussion, the National Association of Deans this progress We are meeting together u Pro 
and Advisers of Men meeting recently in one roof, with full opportunity to wi the 
Dallas was cor 1 with professional stand- back and forth among the various s per 
ards and among other things with the recur- under way at a given hour. Progran I be 
rent question of whether it should affiliat mittees have striven to coordinate tl thi 
~ with this Counci grams in order to avoid having two ot the 
Many national educational societies whos programs on the same general theme g t10 
basic orientation is not in guidance and pet- at the same hour in different places writ j 
sonnel work are, nevertheless, devoting large — m¢ mbership being torn-between them. ‘| fro 
portions of their programs to such topics. A participation each year in a full-day Gu 
few such organizations are: the American program reflects the mutuality of our int tit 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, the and is a significant achievement of the | the 
American Educational Research Association, gj] mc 
. ) } ] . ) 
the American Psychological Association, and Up to this point we have been reviewing CON 


the national associations of school adminis- : ; 
‘ . ers status quo in terms of existing broad orga 


zational lines. Now I propose to cons 
some of the major problems which conf: 
the membership of our three organizati 


trators of all levels. This is indicative of the 
fact that education is growing up, inasmuch as 


PRUBSBEB 4s 


his address as first Presides f the Council of 
uis address as first President of the Cou and show how these problems may be a 
Guidan and Personnel Associations, Dr. Harry D , ‘ 
Kitson foretold the advantages of the “united front. viated through the creation of one stt 
itging ‘joint publication of proceedings, joit tly-planned national Organization with functiona! 
investigations, and a united legislative progr m His divisions me 
nessage was a prophecy of a developing need Sec : | 
Occupations, XIII, 1935, 208-210 A few years ago the Deans of Women w 
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10us of that they were a disappearing race. 
gred i rertheless, for a lineage well on its way to 
', theref inction (in the thinking of some persons) 
rts ar y have an amazing vitality if their ever- 
long easing membe rship may be taken as a 
1 progray erion. Yet, as a profession, they are 
S$ Of pr rly on the defensive. Although it may be 
c Ove » chat the title of Dean of Women, with its 
gnifican: @@ciplinary connotations, is disappearing as a 
bers of job title, the fact remains that many of the 
the sever original services for which the title was de- 
join ed are being carried on. However, there 
ifford any jgjno gainsaying the fact that the Dean of 
we, wh Bmen has been seriously hampered in her 
oluti ctiveness in student service by the dis- 
ves in t inary aura which has come to surround her 
n. H cc in most high schools and colleges. 
DW h; is relatively less important function has 
he prof led to overshadow the more important 
in edu SEV ices of counseling women’s organizations, 
there giving direction and graciousness to the pro- 
oped 1s of social activities for both men and 
participation in the educational 
Person: programming for the interests of women stu- 
ignificar @@Bts, and individual student counseling. 
fession: There are only two or three women occupy- 
t organ, ifg coordinative positions in student person- 


ts. TI P| programs in coeducational colleges, and 


dhases y a few more at the secondary school level. 
1er und: ~B§®bably no one would seriously propose that 

wande ire are no women competently trained and 
Sessi pefsonally adequate for such duties. Rather, 
am com  [fitlieve it is a social pattern which women in 
eir pr = profession have literally forced upon 
or m mselves by their insistence upon identifica- 


with the single sex. 
Perhaps the most frequent plaint heard 
members of the National Vocational 


n. O 

Ly jour idance Association has to do with the very 
Nterest of the organization. This stems from 
¢ Cour fact that vocational counseling in the 


;OINg 


vith t 


is not limited to vocational 


ern sense 
ring th: siderations. To be sure, the problem 
organi ich precipitates the need for counseling 
onside be predominantly vocational, but, in the 
onfron ess of counseling, the counselor must be 
zation @@Bcerned with the total individual. What 
ve alle appear on the surface to be a vocational 
strong + pa@blem may have deep and significant rami- 
i} sub- tions into varied phases of personal adjust- 


t. 
n wer + actuality, the members of the National 


7 
ae 








Vocational Guidance Association have broa 
ened their functions into many areas of stu 
dent counseling other than those concerned 
with immediate problems of vocational ad 
justment. Yet in respects they arc 
proscribed in some areas of operation by some 


some 


of the same factors which operate in the case 
of the Deans of Women. The title is far 
narrower than the actual functions being per 
formed by most persons bearing it 

As Wrenn has pointed out: ‘Of all profes- 
sional societies, that of the American College 
Personnel Association most nearly embraces 
the total field of college personnel work. It 
consciously includes all types of college per- 
who work at 


training and 


sonnel workers, both those 
professional levels in terms of 
skills and those who do not This as 
sociation more than any other one agency has 
developed professional consciousness in col 
lege personnel work.” 

By keeping its membership limited, and 
through rigorous scrutiny of the qualifica 
tions and functions of applicants, the ACPA 
has made a concerted effort to attain profes 
sionalization; still, it is beset with problems 
of other sorts. The recent development in 
the American Psychological Association of a 
section on Counseling and Guidance has 
pointed up rather sharply the need for clari 
fication of areas of operation of the two as 
sociations. 

As matters stand now, there is extensive 
overlapping membership in the two organiza 
Furthermore, there is overlap in their 
programs. However, the ACPA is more 
catholic in interests of its members and areas 
of student personne] services covered This 1 
similarly true of NADW and NVGA. Th 
American Psychological Association, by 1 
very definition, is more concerned with prob 
lems of technique and research in the tools of 
counseling and guidance. In contrast, ACPA 
membership (as also that of NADW and 
NVGA )are more concerned with the ways and 
means of utilizing these tools. The contrast 
may be likened to the difference between pure 
and applied science. 

The existence of these potential areas of 
competition between the American Psycho 
logical Association and the American College 
Personnel Association does not mean that w 


rions. 
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are faced with an “‘either-or’’ dilemma 


es 
Quite the contrary There is a large number 


of competent, traine 1 personnel workers who 
! P 


do 


, , } 
’ ' 7 ‘ 
cne Specialized 


background in 


which would enable them 


ot have 


] ee 
nology to be- 


members of the American Psychological 


Association. Nevertheless, they earnestly 


seck a professional affiliation, and are entitled 


to it as personnel workers. For many of 
them. the American College Personnel As- 
sociation, NADW, and NVGA are the na- 
tural answer. However, the fact remains 
that for those who are eligible for member- 
ship in the counseling section of APA and 


one of our organizations, there is the possi- 
bilicy of conflict, and we are still without an 
over-all organization for guidance, unsel- 
ing, and other phases of personnel work. 
[his is a problem which is being studied by 
both ACPA and APA and a profitable solu- 
tion is to be hoped for 

From time to time the American College 
Personnel Association has considered the ad- 
mission of secondary school personnel workers 
Each time the decision has been 


in the negative, with the thinking based 


to its ranks. 


upon the title of the organization and the area 
itis intended toserve. This means that there 
are literally thousands of secondary school 
personnel workers who are not engaged pri- 
marily in vocational guidance, and therefore 
not directly eligible for NVGA, who have no 
professional haven in which to seek inspira- 
tion and the opportunity for exchange with 
fellow professional workers. 

Some mention should be made here of the 
Eastern College Officers. This 
organization is perhaps most similar to the 
American College Personnel Association and 
has a large overlapping membership with the 
latter group. However, it has geographical 
limitations which make it in effect a regional 
group. The Northwest College Personnel 
Association, a lusty and rapidly growing 
infant, is also a regional group with interests 
and activities much like those of the ACPA. 


Personne] 


In highlighting a few of the major problems 
of our three organizations we have witnessed 
a broadening of the scope of each to the ex- 
tent that there is today greater mutuality of 
interest than ever before. 

When Cowley spoke in 1940 he stressed 


that it was a matter of time and timing vy 
we might see ourselves as an all-embr 
professional organization, doing the jol 
is needed in the field. I respectfully su 
that the time is mow for the fusion of the« 
participating 
unitary 


associations ol! 
organization 


stituent 
Council into a 
with this fusion we should reach out to i 
other significant organizations of profess: 
workers in educational personnel work 
If the constituent memberships in 
dance at these meetings vote to give cons! 
tion to this proposal, much spadework 1 
to be done to create an adequate constitut 
and plan of operation. Among the fi 
the problems is the definition of standard 
membership. Considerable progress in 
direction has already been accomplishe 
committees of the three organizations a1 
the Council. As more and more states « 
legislation for the licensing and certificat 
of guidance and personnel workers, a str 
professional organization with an acce| 
set of standards of membership can cot 
the quackery with which we are beset in 1 
field of counseling and guidance, and can 
up model for certification purp 


Much educational work must yet be d 


laws 


among the professions which currently « 
pose such legislation simply because of 
own lack of rigorous professional standart 
and definition of functions. 

Closely correlated with the problem 
professional standards is the establishment 
uniform job titles and descriptions. Certai 
titles and functions are gaining rather wid 
spread acceptance. However, the disparit: 
are far more numerous than_the similaritx 
The developments of the last twenty-fiv 
years have served to delineate a number 
functional areas in guidance and personn 
work. These need to be solidified int 
acceptable job descriptions, and, in du 
course, into job titles which will hav 
national understanding and acceptance con 
parable with that of the various specialties 
the medical profession. 

A solidly established national organizatic 


that can provide institutional as well as 


individual standards of service can lead thc 
way toward establishment of guidance an 
personnel services on a professional basis in 
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nany institutions which do not have them at 


Bll, 
, 4s I have indicated above, there is now 
hwidespread recognition of the fact that 
Student personnel problems have the same 
Hhasic essentials, regardless of sex or educa- 
tional levels. Therefore, as ‘the next step 
jn the personnel profession,"’ I propose that 
Wwe create within the parent organization at 
Jeast the following major functional areas:* 


vr else have them on a catch-as-catch-can 


1. Counseling—to be concerned with 
problems and techniques of educational, 
vocational, and personal problem counsel- 
ing. This area would include disciplinary, 
religious, and other special phases of per- 
sonal counseling. The possibility of sub- 
sections in terms of emphasis may be visual- 
ized. 

2. Occupational information and training 
»pportunities—to be a basic service area to all 
counseling, especially educational and vo- 
cational. 

3. Financial counseling—to include prob- 
lems of student self-help, loans and scholar- 
ships, peoeee employment, and place- 
ment after graduation. 

4. Extracurricular and recreational activi- 
ties—to be devoted to special problems of 
group work, social fraternities and sorori- 
ties, and other student groups and their 
place in the personnel program. 

5. Articulation of high school and college— 
to include admission officers and others con- 
cerned with the transition phases between 
the secondary school and college. 

6. Administration of guidance and per- 
sonnel programs—to provide a means for the 
exchange of ideas and techniques amon 
persons specifically charged with the = 
ministration and supervision of over-all 
programs of student services. The possi- 
bility of subsections dependent upon organi- 
zational type and structure has been sug- 
gested in this area. 

7. Student housing—to provide for those 
specially concerned with dormitory prob- 
lems, provision of housing facilities in 
non-institutionally controlled housin~, etc. 
(This is naturally a limited area of opera- 


‘Donald E. Super, in ‘Charting Our Course’’ (Occu- 
pations, XXVI, 1948, pp. 346-348), has approached the 


) problem almost simultaneously with a comprehensive 


ot) ¢ Miaa.; 


fe <p. 


survey of professional organizations currently dealing 
with areas of counseling services. 


tion, and primarily of concern at the college 
level, but nevertheless one of the important 
areas of student personnel work that has 
been pretty much neglected. ) 


Other areas which may be suggested are 
those of testing, diagnosis, and special reme- 
dial procedures. As applied techniques these 
areas may be delineated in such manner as to 
minimize overlapping with similar sections of 
the American Psychological Association. 

It is conceivable that, as APA has done, we 
may arrive at a common base of minimum 
standards for the entire organization, with 
special requirements for special sections 
Naturally, in the process of reorganization no 
member should lose the status already ac- 


quired. 

There may be other interest areas that 
should be represented. Possibly the group- 
ings I have suggested are too broad. In its 


recent reorganization the American Psycho- 
logical Association delineated some twenty 
special interest areas. The exact nature and 
number of sections that we would need, as 
well as a new and properly descriptive name 
for the organization, are matters which right- 
fully should be subjected to democratic deter- 
mination by a poll of our total membership. 

There would be, in such an organization, 
much more to interest and challenge large 
numbers of individual members of our pres- 
ently affiliated organizations. However, we 
must recognize that an organization whose 
basic concern is with educational problems 
cannot fully answer the needs of persons in 
other areas. At best, our hope should be to 
attract those personnel workers from other 
areas whose functions require close working 
relationship with educators, or whose work 
is essentially educational in nature even 
though their employing agency is not gener- 
ally regarded as such. 

Work on membership standards should pro- 
gress immediately, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a full membership or fellow sta- 
tus, and an associate membership. The 
former status should be open to all who meet 
the professional qualifications of training and 
experience. The latter status should make 
available professional affiliation to persons 
who by virtue of assignment are newcomers to 
the field, and to graduate students in training. 
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Counseling Students on the Draft: Basic Data 


[Selective Service Act of 1948] 


HARRY A. JAGER and ARTHUR L. BENSON 


Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Division of Vocational Education, 
U. S. Office of Education 


HE NEW NATIONAL policy of drafting 
| eo men between the ages of 18 and 25 
has raised for counselors hard questions of 
fact. These questions will come not merely 
from those directly affected by the draft be- 
cause of their age, but also from younger boys 
who in planning careers must now also plan 
for military service, unless certain specific 
circumstances excuse them. 

The new regulations are harder for young 
people—and for counselors—to understand 
than the relatively simple requirements of the 
wartime draft law. There are many varia- 
tions in conditions and requirements. Most 
of these variations can have crucial effects on 
the plans of young men both in school and 
out. 

For these reasons the authors have chosen 
to put this article into the form of questions 
and answers. The questions have been chosen 
with care for the purpose not only of antici- 
pating what a young man and his parents 
may ask, but also of summarizing material 
already issued by Selective Service and the 
Various military branches. The replies have 
been scrutinized by officials of Selective Ser- 
vice, Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine 
Corps to insure their authenticity. Certain 
answers will vary from time to time, in ac- 
cordance with the policies of the Govern- 
ment, as it becomes necessary to meet changed 
conditions and circumstances. In each case 
such answers have been clearly indicated. 
This statement, therefore, although as com- 
prehensive and accurate as can be devised, 
should be used by counselors and others in 
conjunction with a continuous check with 
local Selective Service authorities. From 
their offices may be obtained both decisions 


tor which Selective Service 1s responsible, and 


official announcements of the Armed For: 


The Act: 
1. What are some of the main points of the Sele 
tive Service Act? 

a. Men 18 through 25 years old must 
register (see questions 2 to 9 

b. Men 19 through 25 years old can bx 
inducted unless they are veterans (s« 
questions 1] and 12 

c. High school youth will not be in 
ducted until graduating, leaving 
school, or reaching their twentieth 
birthday, whichever comes first (sex 
questions 15 and 16 

d. College men will not be inducted 
while completing an academic year 

see questions 15 and 17 

e. Selectees must serve 21 months (se 
questions 27 to 35 

f. Eighteen-year-olders can enlist for one 
year so long as quotas fixed by law for 
this type of service are not filled (sce 
questions 24 to 26). 

g. Both selectees and short-term enlistees 
must serve in an Army or Air Nationa! 
Guard unit or in a Reserve unit after 
completing their period of active duty 
(see questions 35 to 38) 

Registration: 
2. Dol have to register? 

Yes, if you were born after August 30, 
1922, and are at least 18 years old, 
unless: 

a. You are on extended ACTIVE duty 
with the Armed Forces, the Coast 
Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
or the Public Health Service; or a 
cadet or midshipman at a U. S. Acad- 
emy. If in doubt, see your Selective 
Service Local Board. 
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ty with the Armed 
ask your Selective 


mn 2 


see questi 
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is punishable by 
a $10,000 


already registered, you 
- eighteenth birthday, 


: n tive days after it. 


> ny 


\+ an 
i an 


Selective Serv ice 


ard, preferably the one nearest 


recister, shall I need to take any 
uch as a birth certificate, 
arge: 

ssential, although veterans 

some evidence of their dis- 

You will be asked 15 


C about yourself. It will be im- 
tant for y to give correct informa- 


> false statements are punishable 
irs’ imprisonment, or a $10,000 


+ happens? 
j bappens 


\ week or two after you register you 


S44 recricsrer 


will receive a questionnaire through 
t na Ic will be important for 

to answer the questions on it 
arefully rrectly, and completely. 


False statements will make you liable 
mprisonment 


ro fine ri 


You will return the completed ques- 
tionnaire within 10 days. 


or 


13. 


( [he Selective Service Local Boa 
tudy your answers and any ot 
formation which you or oth 
ested persons may have subt 
On the basis of this informatior 
Board will decide whether you s! 
be classified as available for mil 


service or deferred (see question 13 
d. The Board will notify you of  y 


see question 14 


> 


classification 
Can I be inducted? 
Yes, unless you: 
a. Are under 19 
b. Are 26 or older 
c. Area veteran with a certain amo 

previous service (see question 12 
d. Arethe only surviving son of a ta! 


] 
la 


ner 
ull 


of which one or more sons or « 
ers died from injuries received, ot 
ease contracted, while serving in 
Armed Forces. 


e. Fail to pass the Armed Forces phys 
and mental examinations. 
f. Are exempt from registration 


question 2 


Can veterans be inducted? 

Not if they: 

a. Served honorably on active duty 
tween September 16, 1940, and Ju: 
24, 1948, for at least 12 months; 
between December 7, 1941, and Sept 
ember 2, 1945, for at least 91 days, 
the Armed Forces, the Coast Guard 
the Public Health Service, 
armed forces of any of our allies 
World War II. 

Served honorably on active duty b« 
tween September 16, 1940, and Jur 
24, 1948, for at least 90 days, in o 
armed forces or those of our Wor 
War II allies, AND IF they are « 
rently enlisted or commissioned in 
Reserve unit (holding scheduled drills 
of the armed force in which they 
served. The Selective Service Loca 
Board may suggest other ways f 
them to meet the second requirement 
if there is no such Reserve unit in the 
locality. 

c. Were honorably discharged after Ju: 
24, 1948, with at least three years o! 
active duty. 

Are not qualified for induction (s< 
question 11). 


| 


U 


¢} 


or 


b. 


d. 


Under what conditions shall I be given a 
deferred classification? 
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You will be given a deferred classification Postponements and Deferments: 
if you: . 7) J J 
In ) 7 ; ; 15. Under what conditions does the law provide 
: 1. Are not eligible for induction (see ; 4 ’ 
itt ; . . for the postponement of my induction if I am 
uestion 11). é' ST 
1, q . ; oe classified as available for military service 
' b. Have joined an Army or Air National I ) ILA 
Eines Guard unit or Reserve unit under cer- :  penig again assilied gg? icy. we wes 
a we. : ¢ ‘ ( oO I 1¢ oO ne date for 
3 tain conditions (see question 18). exwicsd tte rt for | r Sa 
ra c. Are enrolled in a course in a Reserve yous induction may be postponed if you 
Officers’ Training Corps under certain _ i Ail edited . 
conditions (see question 19). . gM Schoo! student (sce question 
d. Are a minister or studying for the , * , . 
ministry (see question 20). ob. A college student (see question I 
e. Are considered deferable by the Selec- 16. Wall the date for induction of high scl 
tive Service Local Board because of students be postponed? 
nt of your work, study, marriage, or sup- Yes. if they are attending school full 
} _ port of dependents (see question 21). time, until they 
mil; f. Conscientiously object to taking part 1) Graduate or leave school. 
ghe in war. If in doubt, ask your Local 2) Reach their twentieth birthday, 
1; 4 
t15- Board. a : or (3) Fail to do satisfactory work, 
tl g. Are an official selected by voters of the WHICHEVER COMES FIRST 
entire country or of aState,amember ,. |;,.), = 
a . ] Li thi the date f r inducti MOF Cll Suaentrs 
ica of a State legislature, or a judge of a 
. . be postponed 
court of record. " 
sce oh. Cannot be provided by the Armed Yes, if they are attending college full- 
Forces with = shelter, medical time, UNTIL 
care, and other facilities necessary to l The end of che acess yeu, 
public and personal health. or (2) They fail to do satisfactory work, 
; ; ; WHICHEVER COMES FIRS 
= 14. What do the various classifications used by “oe : i tA 
. ° ° . OU. ‘t 0 22 ft0 2 li Zi ‘ 701 / , 4 77] 
the Selective Service Board mean? SE WEEE ¢ op onet” awe tors 
une or Air National Guard units or Reserve units 
or , , be deferred? 
ea Class Type of Registration . ofe . : 
pt : 3 ca a. They must have joined before June 25, 
, in I-A Available for military service 3 i Be 
pene wane’. , 1948, a unit holding scheduled drills, 
ird I-A-O Conscientious objector available ond elit ee seer “teapot 
I for non-combantant service only poner Fae nina Reger swags Ragusa 5a 
che - / satisfactorily in their unit's training 
in I-C Member of the Armed Forces of program. 
the United States, the Coast or b. In States where the Governor pro- 
be- Guard, the Coast and Geodetic ates seal 
claims that the authorized strength of 
inc Survey, or Public Health Service i oe yer by 
LD Member of Reserve Com onent or tne iNationa yuard Cannot ec main- 
4 4 ki i ponen tained by regular enlistments, they 
rid student taking military training must have toimed before becoming 
ur IIl-A Deferred because of civilian em- 181/s y id. The Or ek. 
lo ment (exce ta riculture) N 2 years Old. 1¢y must continue 
; : ILC wr db P ? " to take part satisfactorily in their 
° escired because Of employment unit's scheduled training program 
ey in agriculture : Wi. 
-al III-A Deferred because of dependents 19. Which students in an ROTC course will be 
or IV-A_ Registrant who has completed deferred: 
nt service; sole-surviving son Only those in ROTC courses above the 
“it IV-B Official deferred by law high school level, and under the follow- 
IV-D Minister of religion or divinity ing conditions: 
ne student a. That they were enrolled in and had 
of IV-E Conscientious objector opposed begun their junior or senior year on 
to both combatant and non-com- June 24, 1948, for so long as they do 
ec batant military service satisfactory work in the course, and 
IV-F Physically, mentally, or morally continue in a regular or reserve status 
p unfit after being commissioned. 
V-A Registrant over the age of lia- of b. That they are selected for enrollment 


bility for military service 


in, or continuance of, either the Basic 
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OCCUPATIONS 


ed course after June 23, 


or the Advan 
1948, and that they agree to accept a 

ymmission, if offered; and to serve 
least two years on active duty after 
issioned, if called, for so 
as they do satisfactory work in 
e, and continue in a regular 


tus after being commis- 


peing comm 


the cours 


reserve Sta 


, ’ . 
studen ts be deferred 


doing 


} i] ] }}] inisterial 
Yes, 
cory work in a full-time course 
a. Atarecognized theological or divinity 
school 

b. Leading to entrance in a recognized 
theological or divinity school in 
which they have been pre-enrolled 

) 


so long as they are satisfac 


Will persons be deferred who are doing certain 
types of work or study, who are married, or 
who have de pende nt 

The President has made rules governing 


deferments of these kinds. These rules 
may be changed. The present regulations 
provide for the deferment of each man 
who is found by the Local Board 
a. To havea wife or child with whom he 
maintains a bona-fide family relation 
ship, or to have a person dependent 
upon him for support who would 
suffer hardship and privation as a re 
sult of his induction 
b. To be engaged in work or study neces- 
sary to the maintenance of national 
health, safety, or interest. Specifically 
included in this veneral classification 
are farm workers who produce for 
market a substantial quantity of 
agricultural commodities 
If I believe that my selective service classifica- 
ion is incorrect, what can I do about it? 
See your Selective Service Local Board as 
soon as possible. It will grant you a per- 
sonal appearance before the Board if you 
request it. There is a Government ap- 
peal agent for each Local Board who may 
assist you. You also have the right to 
appeal to a Selective Service Appeal Board 
if you do so within 10 days after your 
notice of classification is mailed. 
Can my classification be changed after I receive 
an order to report for induction? 
Not ordinarily. If, however, circum- 
stance over which you had no control 
have caused important changes in your 
status, the Local Board may reopen your 
classification. 


Plans for 17- or 18-year-olds: 


7A 


26 


{re there any special provisions for 18-year 

Yes 

a. They may enlist in either the Art 
the Navy, or Marine ( orps, or the 
Force, for a period of one year 
quotas for the desired Service ar 
already filled 

b. They cannot be permanently assig 
to duty outside of the United Sta 
if they are one-year enlistees. 

c. They will be deferred as long as t! 
serve satisfactorily as a member of 
National Guard unit holding sc! 
duled drills IF they join such a ur 
before becoming 18'/2 years old, AN 
IF the Governor proclaims that 
authorized strength of the unit can 
be maintained by regular enlistment 


is a r 18-year-older, what are some of t 
things I can do in view of the Selective Sert 
ict 

You can 


a. Take care of your registration proper 
see questions 2 to 9). 

b. Study the regulations and other m 
able information as a basis for det 
mining what your status will be wh 
you reach your nineteenth birthday 
see questions 10 to 23). 

c. Keep informed on changes in poli 
and the law through your Selectiv: 
Service Local Board, newspaper, an 
other trustworthy sources. 

d. Decide accordingly to follow any o 

of 8 plans (see question 26). 

Change your plans from time to tin 

as your situation changes, or a 

changes are made in policies or the law 


r 


What are the 8 plans which are open to 17- and 
18-year-olders? 
The plans are: 

1) Go ahead with the idea that you will 
serve 21 months, if and when in 
ducted (see questions 27 to 38). 

2) While waiting for induction, mak 

such minor changes in your activities 
or status as will help you carry out 
any long-term plans you may have 
made for service, schooling, work, o 
training. 

Enlist at any time between your 
eighteenth and nineteenth birthdays 
for one year’s service if quotas are 
not filled (see question 39). 
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4) Go ahead with the idea you will 
enlist in the Regular Army for 21 
months’ service sometime after your 
nineteenth birthday 

5) Join an Army or Air National Guard 
unit with the idea that sometime 
prior to your induction you will 
apply for 21 months’ active service 
see question 40 

6) Enlist any time after your eighteenth 

birthday for three years in the branch 

of service you desire (see questions 

43 tro 48 

Enlist, with your parents consent, 

at age 17 for three years in the branch 

of service you desire (see questions 

43 to 48 

8) Join a National Guard unit before 
becoming 18'/2 years old IF the 
Governor proclaims that the author- 
ized strength of the unit cannot be 
maintained by regular enlistments 
see question 24 


see question 45 


How shall I know if | am qualified for in- 

duction? 

a. There are 6 steps in the qualification 
procedure: 

‘1) The local Board maintains a list 
of men who do not have a deferred 
classification. Names appear on 
this list in order of birthdays, the 
oldest first. If the Board reaches 
your name on the list, you will 
receive an order to report at a 
specified time and date for trans- 
portation to a nearby Joint Ex 
amining and Induction Station. 

(2) There, you will be given a com- 
plete Armed Forces physical ex- 
amination and take the General 
Classification Test. 

(3) You will then return home and 
await further orders from the 
Board. 

(4) Some time thereafter, the Board 
will notify you either: (¢) that 
you are immediately acceptable, 
or (6) that you are unacceptable. 
If acceptable, you will be issued a 
Certificate of Acceptability. If 
not, you will be reclassified. 

b. Your classification may be affected by 
changes in your schooling, occupation, 
marital status, and all other items 
listed in questions 11 and 13. You 
must report to your local Selective 
Service Board any changes in your 
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Board, in n, will notify y t 
iny change in your cl icatl 
5. u happens if Board j 
7 eptal ; ] ) 

1. At some time thereafter epending 
on your B i's quotas, you will get 
orders to report to your local Board for 
transportation to a Joint Induct 
otation on a certain date 

b. The date for your induction will be 
not less than 21 days after your Cert 
ficate of Acceptability is mailed, n 
ess than 10 days after your order 
report for induction ts mailed 
Ac the Joint Induction Station, you 
will be given a quick physical inspec 
tion and a preliminary interview, and 
be inducted into either the Army, thx 
Navy, or Marine Corps, or the Aut 
Force (see question 29 

d. You will then be sent to a training 
center or unit ( se yuestions 30 to 33 

2 lf 1 am in ducted, tha l be able to ch e rhe 
branch f Service in which I wish ta be 
wained? 

NO. It is expected that for the time 

being, practically all inductees will bx 

assigned to the Army The Navy (in 
cluding the Marine Corps) and the Ais 

Force may fill their quotas through en 

listments 

30. Where shall I be sent if I am inducted 
Most inductees will go to a training 
nter Army training centers are cur 
rently situated at: 
Fort Dix, New Jersey 
Camp Pickett, Virginia 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Camp Breckenridge, Kentucky 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 
Camp Chaffee, Arkansas 
Fort Riley, Kansas 
Fort Ord, California 
31. What will happen at an Army training center? 

a. You will be assigned to a barracks and 
be scheduled for processing (see ques 
tion 32). 

and b. After processing, if you have not had 


any previous Army or Air Force Ser 
vice, you will start your basic train 
ing, probably right at the Training 
Center, but possibly with a Combat or 
Service unit located elsewhere in the 
United States. 
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32. Whatt pr ) 
Processing includ 
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1. Gettit \ Army cloth ind 
equipment 
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b. Tak: inoculations (s S 
c. Getti ano physical exam ofr 
inspection and having your physical 
fitness record reviewed 


1. Completing the Army General Classi- 


fication Test battery aptitudes 
Receiving p on personal affairs, 
] 1 
ch as taking out insurance and mak- 


ing out pay allotments 
33. What is ‘basic training 
a. In the Army, it is an eight-week 

course which includes instruction in 
1) First aid and personal hygiene 
2) Physi itioning 

3) Tactical training 

4) Signal communication 


al cond 


5) Intelligence training 
6) Map and aerial-photo reading 


Maintenance and 
weapons 
8) Vehicle maint 
t10n 
b. In other branches of the Service, 
slightly different training is given. 
The length of the c varies be- 


tween eight and thirteen wecks. 


field-firing of 


enance and Opera- 


yurse 


y ? 
training, what next 


1 and assigne« 


34. After basic 


a. You will be classifie 1 for: 
1) Duty and training with a Combat 

or Service unit in the United 
or to an Overseas unit. 

2) Advanced technical training in 
such specialities as clerical work, 
cooking and management, 
mechanical work, radio and elec- 
tronic work, and supply work. 

or (3) Advanced training in a school for 

a special military job if you have 
demonstrated high aptitude. 

and b. You will complete your 21 months’ 

service under the same regulations, 
and with the same pay and opportuni- 
ties, as any other serviceman, whether 
enlistee or selectee except 18-y ear-old, 
one-year enlistees, who cannot be sent 


states, 


mess 


Overseas, 


IPATIONS 


35. What happens after I complete my 21 m 
service: 

a. You will be released from active 
vice and transferred to a Reserve 
or enlist in an Army or Air Nati 
Guard unit (see questions 36 to 38 


r b. You will voluntarily extend , 
period of active duty for at least 
other year. 

36. How long shall I serve in an Army or 


National Guard unit or in a Reserve unit 
desire release from further service after 
pleting a 21-month period of training 

a. Three years if you join a unit hol % 
scheduled drills or tr aining period 
Five years if you join a unit wh 
does not hold scheduled drills or tra 
ing periods 


or b. 


37. What will m) duties be if I join an Arm) 
Air National Guard unit, or 
to a Reserve unit holding scheduled dri 
training periods? 


am transfer 


For most units, you must: 
Take part in a specified number of 
48 training periods held each year 
These periods are at least two h 
long, and are ord 


inarily held week 
38. How much shall I be paid if I get in an Ar 


r Air National Guard unit or in a Reser 
unit holding scheduled drills 
The current pay for each two-h 


training period and each day dur 
the 15 days’ summer field-training i 


World War II 
Army and Navy 


Grade Titles* Daily Pay 
7 Pvt. or AS $2.50 
6 er or S$ 2/C 2.66 
5 Cpl. or § S$] is 3.00 
4 Sgt. or PO 3/C 3.33 
3 S/Sgt t. or PO 2/C 3.83 
2 T/Sgt. or PO 1/C 4.50 
l M/Sgt. or CPO 5.50 


b. Pay is increased 5% for each 3 years of 
service, and 50% for flying status. 

39. If I decide to enlist sometime between my 
eighteenth and nineteenth birthday for one 
year's service, what happens? 

a. You will go to your Army and Air 
Force or Navy and Marine Corps Re- 
cruiting Station. Find out if enlist- 
ments in the branch of service you pre- 


The Army 
oak titles. 


and Navy have recently revised the 
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eats fer are being accepted. Get as much b. Study the regulations and other reli- 
information as you can. able information as a basis for deter- 
re Ser- b. If quotas are not filled, you will fill mining whether you may be immedi 
e unit out an application for enlistment. ately qualified for induction (see 
tional! c. You will be notified when to report questions 10 to 23 
38). to a Joint Examining and Induction c. Keep informed on changes in poli 
your Station near your home. and the law through your Selective 
st an- d. There, you will be given a complete Service Local Board, newspapers, and 
physical examination and take the other trustworthy sources 
w A General Classification Test. d. Decide accordingly to follow any onc 
it if | ce. If you meet the physical and mental of 6 plans (see question 42 
on requirements, you will be enlisted. e. Change your plans from time to time 
f. You will be sent to a training center as your situation changes, or as 
din or unit for processing and basic train- changes are made in policies or tl 
at ing (see questions 30 to 33). Fd law. 
hic g. The rest of your year’s training and 4) yp ay are the 6 plans w are open to men 
ome service will be similar to that of other 19 t0 26 years old 
inductees (see question 34), except 1 , . 
that you will not be assigned to an he 6 plans are: : 
my or Overseas unit. ’ Ll) Go: aheac d with the idea ion tat you will 
ferre: h. Finally, you will be released from ac- serve 21 months, if Sees hen in 
Ls 7 tive service and transferred to the Re- F ducted (see questions 27 to 38 
serve or enlist in an Army or Air Na- 2) While waiting for induction, make 
tional Guard unit for: . such minor changes in your activitics 
f the (1) Four years if you join a unit hold- or status as will help you carry out 
ens ing scheduled drills oc training any long-term plans you may have 
ot periods. made for service, schooling, work ot 
<ly (2) Six years if you join a unit which , Enlier a for 21 
a does not hold scheduled drills or ree + Roget “Br e*, ay oe 6 
o training periods. a eee 
serve 4) Join an Army or Air National Guard 
40. If I join an Army or Air National Guard unit unit with the idea that sometime 
our with the idea that I will apply, prior to my prior to your induction you will 
ring induction, for 21 months’ active service, what apply for 21 months’ active servic« 
1S happens? see question 40 
a. If the branch of the Service associated 5) Enlist for three years in the branch 
with your Guard unit can use your of service you desire (see questions 
services, you will be ordered to report 43 to 48 
to an Examining Station. or (6) Apply for one of the training oppor- 
b. There, you will be given a complete tunities open to those with excep- 
physical examination and take the tional qualifications. For informa- 
General Classification Test. tion on Officer Candidate Schools, 
c. If you meet the physical and mental Service Academies, Cadet Training, 
requirements, you will be ordered to and similar opportunities, see your 
active service in your branch for 21 local Army and Air Force or Navy 
: months. and Marine Corps Recruiting Station 
of d. After receiving these orders, your ser- 
vice career will follow the general Enlistments: 
my pattern described in questions 30 to 43. Can I enlist in the Armed Forces prior to re- 
weed 38. ceiving orders to report for induction 
' Plans for 19- to 26-year-olds: Yes, but enlistments will not be accepted 
7 41. If I am between 19 and 26 years old, what are after wig nity aes bean — a me 
i some of the things I can do in view of the pore sor your armed rorces physical cx 
a, Selective Service Act? amination. 
, You can: 44. What is the minimum age for enlisting’ 
cir a. Take care of your registration properly a. With your parent’s consent, 17 


(see questions 2 to 9). b. Otherwise, 18. 
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Schools and Training: 


; 


[ do anything about continuing m) 


if “/ 


pep 7 F 
thé 1 47 in the servi 


Most yurses in these schools are 8 to 36 , b : 
- . . Yes. Opportunities to attend off-duty 
weeks in length oat 
usses at your station, or in nearby com 
18. If I decide to apply for training through a ities, will depend on your location 
Service Career Plan, what happens But practically all servicemen will b 
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able to continue their schooling through 
correspondence courses, or by passing ex 
aminations provided by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. Some high 
schools and colleges allow credit toward 
a diploma for satisfactory completion of 
these and other educational experiences 
See your Information and Rintcsiine 
Officer if you enlist or are inducted 

lf I am inducted or enlist for less than three 
years, shall I be eligible to attend technical 
schools, Officer Candidate Schools, and simi- 
ar training institutions 

Yes, if you can meet the educational, 
physical, and mental requirements (see 
question 51] Many men will, of course, 
be taught job skills through supervised 
on-the-job training rather than by assign- 
ment to schools 


J 


51. Wall inductees and / 


short-term enlistees have 
as ood a chance to attend a service school as 
ng-rerm enlistees 
[It is unlikely that men who plan to be in 
the Armed Forces less than two years wiil 
be sent to schools which require long 
training periods. There will be excep- 
tions, depending largely on individual 
aptitudes and the immediate needs of the 


service 


52. Will my military assignment be related t 
my civilian work or training? 

There is a good chance that your military 
assignment wil] use special skills and 
knowledge you have gained in civilian 
work and training. However, the needs 
of the Services will govern 


3. Will my training emphasize combat or occupa 
tion duties? 
Your training will emphasize one or morc 
jobs necessary to combat operations. 


Miscellaneous: 
54. What are my chances for promotion: 

a. Your chances for promotion will de- 
pend partly on your willingness and 
ability to learn. It will also depend 
on the extent to which the Service 
can use your particular abilities. 

b. Promotions normally come fastest to 
men with special abilities or training 
of value to the Service. 


5. When can I be sent overseas? 


You cannot be sent overseas until you 
have completed at least 8 weeks of basic 
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and b 
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Some Comments 


by the Authors 


BENNETT, H. G. SEASHORE, and A. G. WESMAN 
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] \\ am C. Cottle, entitled 


le Tests: Some Com- 

f ireply Much of 

iate and interesting, 

rate, and a considerable 
pe | evant 

f fact is in connection 

f a simple table in the 


XIV) designed to show the 
grade in each city used 

The table 
battery was adminis- 
21,994 and shows how these 
ng to the form of the 


and city 


Cottle appar- 
ary to infer from this tabl 


ases in the norms population 


and sex group, and unfortu- 
ations are inerror. Inthe 
f , there is clearly given at 


7 
mn the exact number of 


that column is based. In the 

A, for example, there is a mini- 

729 boys and a maximum of 1,848 
trade; for girls, Form A, the 


um and maximum figures are 880 and 
In other words, the mini- 

ber of cases is, in every instance, 
lerably larger than that which Cottle 
There was really no 
elaborate computations 
nferences from inapplicable tables when 

t rrect data had already been computed, 
and clearly published in the Manual 

The authors are completely at a loss to 
ice of Cottle’s reference 
the newer concept of reliability coeffi- 
as outlined by Guilford.'’ The article 
ntioned stresses the fact that certain types 


and the feieval 


of tests and biographical inventories sho 
under some conditions, a validity approa 
ing or equaling in magnitude the “reliability 
coeflicient of the particular measure. W 

the reliability has been estimated from 

split-half formula and is of a low order 
magnitude, Guilford’s conclusion is tl 
unreliable tests may sometimes contribu 
valuably to prediction. One gets the imp 

sion that Cottle believes that because Gui 
ford will sometimes accept low reliability 
he will therefore reject high reliability. T! 
is gross misinterpretation of Guilford’s arg 
ment. 


with Guilford’s viewpoint, 


The present authors do not quart 
although tl 
question seriously the appropriateness 
utilizing split-half estimates of reliability 
the situations Guilford mentions. 

Cottle is correct in his assumption that fa 
torial analysis was not used as a direct ba 
for the development of this test battery. TI! 
possibility of the factorial approach was d 
cussed very thoroughly and was abandon 
for the following reasons: 


1. There is evidence that the factor 
isolated on the basis of -data from 
sample are likely to be quite different fron 
those obtained from another sample 

2. Experience to date indicates that 
several tests are usually required to account 
for the variance of each factor. It is com 
mon practice to substitute single tests for 
each of the factors isolated in a study 
This compromise for purposes of practi 
cality results in inadequate representation 
of these factors. 

3. Factor scores are not readily inter 
preted by persons working in the field of 
guidance 


1) 


To sum up the authors’ opinions on this 


In 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TESTS 


Matter—they have high regard for factorial 
gnalysis as a means of investigating the com- 
position of human abilities. In fact, they 
Were guided to some extent by the results of 
the many researches in this field. But in the 
present stages of its development, they do not 
fegard it as the only feasible means or the best 
means of making useful test batteries 

One aspect of Cottle’s criticism does deserve 
Serious consideration. As he points our, 
Walidity coefficients are, in effect, totally 
absent. As is clearly stated in the Interpre- 
tative Manual, the data from Table XV are 
*secondary or auxiliary,’’ although they are 
positive im nature. The authors were faced 
With a practical question—whether (a) to 
fetain the battery in an experimental form 
@uring an extended period of time in which 
they would be able to accumulate a fairly 
limited amount of validity data, or (b) to 
Felease the battery with clear indication of the 
absence of specific validation in the hope thar, 
through the cooperation of a larger number 
of persons, a more varied and sizable accumu- 
Jation of such information could be obtained. 
In September, 1948, the authors mailed their 
frst validation report to the registered 
holders of the Manual. Over 400 correla- 
tions between test scores and grades in school 
subjects were presented. Additional valida- 
tion studies are continually being arranged, 
and will be reported as rapidly as the data be- 
come available. 

Cottle, while recognizing the statement 
that specific validity studies are now in prog- 
Fess, seems to be trying to create the impres- 
Sion that the release of the battery at this 
time virtually comes under the heading of 
gambling on the outcome of these studies. 
Actually, there is not so great an element of 
chance involved. This battery is not the 
development of a new and untried theoretical 
idea. It has its roots in a considerable amount 
Of research. The Mechanical Reasoning Test, 


Wor example, is a direct outgrowth of the 


Bennett Tests of Mechanical Comprehension, 
the validity and usefulness of which are well 
established. The value of tests of space rela- 
tions, abstract reasoning, and arithmetic 
ability has been intensely studied by leaders 
in the field such as Thurstone, Crawford, 
Segel, and Stalnaker, and by several groups in 
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the military branches, and their va 
seriously questioned. Indeed, ¢ autl 
are particularly indebted to Professor Thur 
stone for the insight they gained trom hi 
penetrating researches in these fields. How 
ever, much as the authors prize statistica 
evidence, they nevertheless recognize tl 
d for a foundation of relevant research at 
experience if the collection of statistical data 
is to result in psychologically useful instru 
When test instruments are highly 
and based on concepts elaborated 1 
the careful research of others as well as on th 
experience of the authors, it seems not mu 
of a gamble to await th itcome of specifi 
validity studies 

The authors would like to ul t briefly 
on two or three other points raised by ¢ 

After pointing out that | loes not imply 
that the tests should not 
school counselors, Cottle go mm to the fol 
“It is intended to implore 


that caution be exercised in co 


lowing statement 


from their [the tests’ | use and that we can gain 
further information about them only through 
research "The authors agre 
heartedly with this pronouncement and recall 
that much the same thought is express¢ 
Manual 

Manual t 
effect that verbal reasoning, numerical abiliry, 
’ 


various sections of the 


A statement made in the 


and abstract reasoning are associat with 
general intelligence is questioned by Cottl 
on the ground that “‘they offer no proof that 
the 1L.Q.'s 
of the case reports in the Manual as giving 
In the first 


this 1s so.”’ He goes on to cit 


indication that ‘‘this is not so.” 
place, the authors would like very much to 
see any test of verbal reasoning, numerical 
ability, or abstract reasoning that is not as 


sociated with general intelligence, broadly 
defined. The construction of such a test 


would be quite a feat. In the second pla 

the case reports presented in the Manual are, 
as their title indicates, ‘case reports.’ They 
are not coefficients of correlation.” They 
were selected to illustrate the point that 
1.Q.’s sometimes do not give adequate d 

scriptions, and that the Differential Aptitude 
Tests can serve as a check on intelligence test 
information. Unfortunately, a large manual 


is sometimes not read very carefully. 


£Li11I0U DY VWIULIOTC, ine articie a . 


ntioned stresses the fact that certain types To sum up the authors’ opinions on this 
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Finally, the authors feel impelled to intended to replace or belittle their ex 
ise to the defense of the many hundreds of ence, mental ability, or training which 1 


ere counselors who, Cottle feels, have to inevitably enter into their decisions. W 
y on their rystal ball’’ ability The a counselor makes use of his accumu 
Differential Aptitude Tests are a series of information and experience, he ts no 
irefully mad struments intended to serve using a ‘‘crystal ball’’ than is a phy 
ols to the counselors. They are not’ in diagnosing a case. 
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is sometimes not read very carefully. 





Experience, Emotion, and Vocational Choice 


DONALD E. SUPER 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


iscussIoNs oF the factors which influence 
D young people in choosing a field of vo- 
Bational activity have generally embraced 
fopics such as the father’s occupation, advice 
given by friends, the fact of having worked 
part time or during vacations, and the amount 
and type of schooling completed, together 
with more personal factors such as intelli- 
gence and interest. Even in discussions of in- 
ferest an emphasis on environment has seemed 
appropriate to many, not only because it pro- 
vides much of the content of life but also be- 
€ause it seems tangible and readily observable. 
Some of the research which has been based 
On these hypotheses has borne fruit, provid- 
ing valuable data not only for the guidance of 
individuals but also for the improvement of 
éducational programs as a means of modify- 
ing the social structure. Knowing, for ex- 
ample, that there is a tendency for sons to 
@nter occupations which require about the 
Same amount of education and intellectual 
ability as those engaged in by their fathers 
(1), even though many of them have the 
ability and the ambition to succeed in more 
€xacting occupations, it has become increas- 
ingly the policy to make the higher levels of 
@ducation available to those who can profit by 
them even though they could not ordinarily 
@fford them. That is social engincering, 
for it permits talent to find its way to where 
it can be used. A counselor working with a 
high school boy whose ability suggests that 
Be might rise to an occupational level higher 
than that of his parents knows that, unless 
the boy is not only ambitious but is also given 
Some assistance in orienting himself to as- 
pects of education, work, and life with which 
= 


1 Address at the October 31, 1947, meeting of the Con- 
Mecticut Vocational Guidance Association, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


he does not come in cor through his home 


the odds are agai: y living up to h 


vocational, so nal promise 


But, in studying the factors just mention 
we have tended t ntrate on the tactual 
rather than on the emotional, on the cogni 
tive rather than on the affective, on the ob 
jective rather than on the subjective, and 


doing so we have sometimes lost sight of im 
portant factors, the understanding of whi 
would give us better insight into our stud 
and clients and enable us more effectively 
plan the experiences which we provide fo 
youth. It is the purpose of this paper to 
discuss some of the factors which play a part 
in vocational choice, in order to examine the 
ways in which the facts of experience and th 
psychological prerequisites and concomitants 
of experience interact. 

Aptitude as a Determinant of Vocational Chotce 
and Adjustment. Among the first influences 
which come to mind when we think of factor: 
affecting the choice of vocation are intelle« 
tual level and personality traits. In order 
to be attracted to something, one must have 
some sort of understanding of it, and in ordet 
to have that understanding one must have a 
certain amount of mental ability. This ts 
not only implicit in the occupational! intell: 
gence norms made available by two World 
Wars, but is explicit in some of Strong's find 
ings concerning his Vocational Interest 
Blank. He has shown, for example, that 
there is a significant positive relationship 
between being of superior intelligence and 
having interests like those of successful 
scientists (7); apparently, the more able 
people are, the more likely they are to be 
challenged by the activities and problems 
which interest scientists, whereas the less 
able they are, the less likely they are to sex 
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nteresting in these There 


matters 
is no relationship, however, between intelli- 

nce and having interests like those of people 
in social-welfare occupations; this is fortu- 
nate for society, because it means that anyone, 
no matter how little or how much ability 
he has, can be interested in the welfare of his 
fellow-men. 

But the role of intelligence in vocational 
choice is not so simple that it can be summed 
There is 
another aspect of the question, related to the 
fact that mental ability increases throughout 
childhood and This 
that things which challenge at one stage of 
development may not challenge at another. 
As Se. ‘‘When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I understood as a child; but 
when I became a man, I put away childish 


A study made of high school stu- 


up in what has already been said. 


adolescence. means 


Paul said 


, 


things.”’ 
dents in Minneapolis some years ago (6) 
revealed that some activities which had ap- 
pealed to the most able members of the group 
when they were in high school drew most 
heavily from the least able members of 
the group when they were students in the 
state university. These changes in interest 
suggest that, as people reach new mental 
levels, and 


others become challenging. 


some activities are outgrown 

Personality as a Determinant of Vocational 
Choice and Satisfaction 
ality accompany the changes in mental power 
which take place with maturation. Some of 
these have been investigated so that we know 
more about them than fallible observation 
tells us. Methods have been developed for 
measuring the maturity of a person's interests 
and for comparing the maturity levels which 
characterize people in various occupations. 
Some occupations are characterized by rela- 
tively low levels of interest maturity. Strong 
demonstrated, for example, that technical 
and scientific occupations involve a type of 
interest which is more characteristic of young 
than of middle-aged men (7). Other occupa- 
tions characteristically have higher levels of 
interest maturity: thus social-service occu- 
pations attract people whose interests are 
most like those of older men. This scientifi- 
cally ascertained fact fits in with everyday 
observations, once one stops to analyze them: 


Changes in person- 


the number of high school boys who « 
they want to enter scientific or technica 
cupations is far greater than the number y 
want to enter social work, teaching, « 
ministry. To put it in other words, th 
of knowledge blossoms before the mi 
human kindness begins to flow. Asat 
some boys who expect to become et 
find, as they pursue their education, that 1 
are more interested in becoming psycho! 
school teachers, or life-insurance sal 
depending on the ratios of thirst for k: 
edge, milk of human kindness, and | 
for the staff of life. 

What determines the relative strengt 
these different needs and desires in a giv: 
dividual, and what makes people as diff 
from each other as they often are in these 
spects? If biology, psychology, and 
ogy could give us the answers to this 
tion we would have the foundation { 
truly effective educational program, f 
would know to’ what extent people ca: 
molded by experience, and we would k 
the nature of the experiences which 
them. Unfortunately, we are dealing 
with the frontier of knowledge, for the t 
with which to study the origins of inter 
and of personality traits have only recent 
begun to be developed and some of them 
still too imperfect for effective use. 

Clinical experience, the analysis of 
history material, and some experiments hav 
however, taught us a great deal about the 
velopment of personality, and this knowledg 
can serve as a basis for some hypothesizing 
concerning the interests and needs which «& 
termine vocational choice~ The basis of per 
sonality traits is partly constitutional, bu 
studies of identical twins (5) some of whor 
were reared together and others apart, ha\ 

demonstrated that nurture plays a pote 
part in molding natural endowment. W 
know, for example, that there is a tendenc 
for boys to want to emulate their fathers a: 
to seek the friendship and respect of th 
peers; we also know that the ways in whi 
it seems appropriate to do these things va: 
with the age of the boy and with the envir 
ment in which he is raised. To the thi 
year-old boy in our culture, being like |! 
father means being big and powerful: being 


OR 


fat! 


10 thi 
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challenged by the activities and problems 
which interest scientists, whereas the less 
able they are, the less likely they are to see 
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yr, OF th 


—_ or a policeman may therefore be one 
his fleeting vocational ambitions. To the 
@x-ycar-old, the father is more likely to seem 
@pc who knows all the why’s and where- 
force's in addition to being one whose physical 
owess is a source of proud envy; if the 
ther's superior knowledge and skill mani- 
fest themselves in building, tinkering, or re- 
pairing, the boy may aspire to be a carpenter, 
Mechanic, electrician, or engineer; if they 
arc revealed in baseball, tennis, and skiiing, 
fhe son may hope someday to play in the 
Big leagues or to win silver trophies; if the 
father’s superiority is revealed in singing or 
Ppinting, the boy may rate as the most de- 
Sirable occupation the radio star or artist. 
Soon after this, however, a change in orien- 
fation begins to take place, for the emotional 


- Security that comes from being liked and re- 


-cted is no longer derived exclusively from 
a. home; it also comes from, and requires, 
the friendship and occasional admiration ot 
the boys (and girls, although he hates to ad- 
Mit ic) with whom he associates. From 
them he learns that singing is not universaHy 
fegarded as the masculine occupation par 
excellence, and that there are better baseball 
players than his father. This extra-familial 
@uestioning of his father’s status comes at a 
fime when, as a result of his passing out of 
the cute child stage and into that of bad little 
boy, his relations with his parents have be- 

nto change. The parents expect more of 
i and in the process reveal their own de- 
fects more clearly than before, and he is now 
Better able to see these defects without having 
the maturity to understand and accept them. 
He comes, therefore, to draw more and more 
Gf his ideas of manliness from the school and 
Scial group and to develop a self-concept 
Which is less dependent upon his father and 
Mother for content. 

) The Quality of Prior Experience as a Deter- 
avons of Subsequent Experience. This being 
the case, we must ask what determines the 
faits and aspirations which the child derives 
fom his experiences in the neighborhood and 
WB the school. Whether the experiences are 
€Mcountered in grade school or in high school, 
at age nine or at fifteen, it is the quality of the 
€xpericnce rather than the mere fact of ex- 
Perience which is significant. This has been 


shown not only by Thorndike's early research 
on the relative importance of his various laws 
of learning, but also by more recent work on 
the relationship between relative success in 
high school courses and choice of major in 
college (4). In both the laboratory and the 
classroom it has been made clear that the law 
of effect has more validity than the laws of 
primacy and repetition, that doing well in a 
course in high school has more to do with 
choice of major in college than does merely 
having studied a given subject. It is not 
familiarity or knowledge, so much as the emo- 
with it, that determines 


tion which 


choice and interest. 


POCS 


In so far as choices are concerned, this is 
probably made clearest in hobbies and leisure- 
time activities, even though in these there is 
the external compulsion of the social group to 
do what it does; the balance of the compul- 
sion is internal. gang 
that high school students engage in club 


It is because of the 


activities in which they seem to have no in- 
trinsic interest; the club in question ts a 
means of achieving status with the crowd 
If the crowd's interest shifts, or if the gang 
with which one identified 
changes, the interest in the activity may dis- 
appear. 

Successful Experience as a Determinant of Vo- 
In some cases the interest and 


wants to be 


cational Choice. 
participation of the individual continue even 
after those of the crowd have shifted, and in 
others they first manifest themselves without 
the social stimulus of the gang. In these in 

stances the satisfaction experienced in the ac 

tivity may be more general and more endur- 
ing than that which depended primarily on 
belongingness or even on status in a small 
group. Success in the activity may hav 
brought prestige in circles broader and more 
inclusive than the gang, and may be continued 
as a means to that end; it may have produced 
so much satisfaction in mastery that the ex- 
perience is often repeated and the interest en- 
dures because of the feelings of adequacy that 
participation in the activity produces. One 
man joined the swimming team of the local 
YMCA, not because he particularly wanted 
to swim, but because he had had more fecling 
of belonging and had found it easier to make 
friends when he had been a champion swim 








most like those of older men. This scientifi- 
cally ascertained fact fits in with everyday 
observations, once one stops to analyze them: 


ment in which he ts raised. To the thi 
year-old boy in our culture, being like 
father means being big and powerful: being 
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ege than at any other time 


and, wanting 


the activity in which he had found it in the 
ist. It is not so easy to duplicate this type 
of dynamism in case histories of vocational] 
hoice, but this may be more because of the 


inadequa y of studies of the psy¢ hod 


ynamics 
of vocational choice than because of the ab- 
sence of the phenomenon. It has been seen 
as a force which drove people out of vocations 


failed to find satisfactions 


in which they 


seemed to offer or 


which other ways of life 
had offered in the past, as in the case of the 


girl who, after a few 


very popular colleg« 
months of teaching in a small city, asked if 
some other 


there were not 


which she could have a social life with more 


occupation in 


of the freedom of the college student and fewer 

of the restrictions imposed upon the small- 
town school teacher. 

But it isnot necessarily the objectively ap- 

| 


praised success met with in an experience 
which determines its emotional tone, for suc- 

; measured in terms of money, acclaim, or 
the judgment of others may not be success to 
One your 


the person most concerned. 9g man 


took a job teaching overseas in order to escayx 
the assured future in his prospective father- 
in-law’s advertising concern which his suc- 


cess as a promoter in college had 


won him 
Some very successful ex-Army and Navy of- 
ficers are now making less money in civil 
life than they did and still could make in 
service, but they have definitely chosen not 
to continue their successful military careers. 


Satisfying Experience as a Determinant of Vo- 


cational Choice. Success in an activity, like 
mere experience, is not enough to cause choice 
unless success brings satisfaction. And 


whether or not it brings satisfaction depends 
on how well it meets one’s most urgent needs 
It is through the study of people’s hobbies 
and leisure-time activities that we get insight 
into the nature of these needs and the ways 
in which they operate. A follow-up study 
of college students ten years after graduation 
revealed that those who had been most stable 
in their occupational choice tended to be 
those whose vocations resembled hobbies in 
which they had engaged in childhood and 
(3). This was presumably because 
both the avocation and the vocation provided 


youth 


of his 
friendship, sought to renew 


outlets for abilities, interests, and perso: 


characteristics which sought expre 
This was true of some professional engit 
who were active model-railroad buil 
primarily because their job as engineer 
not provide them with sufficient opport 
abilities and 


technical activ 


to exercise their technical 
satisfy their interest in 
8). It seems safe to conclude that long-1 
participation in anything as voluntary 
hobby is the result of satisfactions asso 
the case of 


with its continuation In 


college graduates, basic interests and prin 
abilities must have fou 


and emotional needs m 


outlets in hobbix 
ust have been satist 
by the activities; the result was choice 


similar vocations, with continued result 


satisfactions, and these occupations b 


life careers. 
What is true of school courses and le 
activities is true also of part-time and vy 


tion employment, as was also shown by 


study just quoted. Individuals who 


had experience in temporary jobs whi 
Sc hool or college and 


jobs in the same 


who take perma 
field after graduatior 
generally in one of two categories: they 
tered a family business for economic reas 
if not because the work was satisfying, 
they found enough satisfactions in the w 
[hat it 1s 
than mere familiarity or even success is s] 
by the fact that most people do not ente 


cupations which resemble the temporary j 


to continue It. Satisfaction fr: 


they held while in school or college, as 
trated not only by the student who wot 
as a waiter and later pecame a success! 
salesman, but also by the student who wor 
in a bank in which he was being groo! 
to become a well-paid executive and w 
voluntarily shifted from that to the less w 
paid field of college teaching. 

Herein 
the danger of talking about creating inter« 
The evidence suggests that interest can 
aroused when the potentiality exists, and t! 
it can be developed if achieving success in | 
activity satisfaction. It 
created if the ability to participate with 
derstanding is lacking, if objectively judg 
success is not success in the eyes of the pers 
in question, and if some active need of t 
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gives cannot 
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to swim, Dut Decause he had had more fecling 
of belonging and had found it easier to make 
friends when he had been a champion swim 


@f ase ine ofr at fifteen, it is the quality of the 
€xpericnce rather than the mere fact of ex- 
Perience which is significant. This has been 


‘like his 
1: being 
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rsona rticipant is not being met. Thisneed may though they existed in and for people who 
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“nginee: @ounts for the common effectiveness of suc- vocational adjustment, taking into account 
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Neer d Bur it may equally well be something less and emotional needs and adjustments on the 
ortuni: accessible to the observer: it may be the other. 
and fiecd to find outlets for special abilities and 
Ctivit imterests, to acquire status, to win approval, BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ng-ter: fo master the environment, or to understand ey a 
ary as ; the nature of things. D. C.: American Council on Education, 1939 
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DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE 


Director of Student Personnel, School of Education, Boston University 


, | Yue writer recently completed a study of 
personnel services in 15 colleges of liberal 


arts in Illinois. This article reports results 
which deal with vocational services 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to cate- 
gorize counseling as being educational, per- 
sonal, or vocational. On this point, Jones 
writes: 

‘It is impossible to separate sharply the 
vocational aspects of guidance from the edu- 
cational, moral, and cultural aspects. In 
choosing a school or a course, the future oc- 
cupation often bears a large part, but not 
always. Occupational choices depend fre- 
quently upon educational background, and 
they are often concerned with health, social, 
and cultural problems. The counselor cannot, 
and should not try to keep the various aspects 
of guidance entirely distinct. That would 
be working directly contrary to that unity of 
character and personality that is essential.""! 

“his does not mean, however, that the 
student may not have a problem which is 
predominantly of a vocational, or educational, 
or “‘personal”’ nature. 

There is not complete agreement as to 
whether the liberal arts college should offer 
vocational services as part of its student per- 
sonnel program. Wriston expresses one atti- 
tude when he states that choosing a career is 
a less important problem for college students 
than many people believe, and that career 
decisions ought to be delayed until the end of 
a liberal arts course.? 

A more general attitude, however, and the 
one to which this writer subscribes, is given 
by the American Council on Education Com- 
mittee when it writes: 





' Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934), p. 316. 

2Henry W. Wriston, The Nature of a Liberal College 
(Wisconsin: Lawrence College Press, 1937), pp. 171-74. 


‘Arts college students face three de 


which relate both to educational and oc 


tional orientation: first, the choice of a 


riculum upon admission; second, the ch 


of a major at the end of the sophomore 
and third, the choice of a job at gradua 


y 


The first decision lies in the area of ed 


tional orientation if a tentative vocat 


choice has already been made on the basi 


individual d 


embraces the provisions of both. The stu 


needs educational counseling in planning 


major, but his major will often lead t 


diagnosis The second deci 


4 
oO 


) 


ultimate career. Therefore, at this tim¢ 
pecially he needs both kinds of orientat 


The third decision, the choice of a jobat gt 
ation, lies more in the area of occupati 


"a 


orientation. But when a student's diagn 


points to graduate or further professi 


training, then the decision relates to edu 


tional orientation.’*® 


The need for vocational guidance, defi 


by the National Vocational Guidance As 
ciation as “‘the process of assisting the 


dividual to choose an occupation, prepar 


it, enter upon, and progress in it’’* has bee 


Cl 


indicated by many studies. In a study 


Katz and Allport, 3,000 students indicat: 
their three most common problems as bei: 
problems of their own personality, choice of 
vocation, and choosing a productive progra 


of study.$ 
Ina study by Reeves, two years later, 


stu 


dentsin ten liberal arts and collegesand alum 





3 Occupational Orientation of College Students, Amc 


Council on Education Studies. Series VI, Vol. III, N 


‘April, 1939), pp. 13-14. 


‘ Bs and Practices of Educational and \ 


tional Guidance,"’ Report of the Committee of the } 


tional Vocational Guidance Association, Occupat 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, XV (May, 1937 
772-78. 

®D. Katz and F. H. Allport, Student Activities 
cuse, New York: Craftsman Press, 1930), p. 436 
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gn five other colleges indicated that they re- 

arded counseling on vocational problems as 
the least effective of all counseling.« A more 
Recent study by Wrenn and Bell showed that 
the students who were questioned believed 
that the most important problems on which 
the college should provide more help were the 
election of a major, required subjects, and 
the uncertainty about vocational goals.’ 


GATHERING AND DIssEMINATION OF 
VocATIONAL INFORMATION 


The American Council on Education Com- 
Mictee refers to the gathering and dissemina- 
Zion of vocational information as an essential 
preparation for vocational counseling. The 
§tudent may procure information from bibliog- 
faphies, books and pamphlets, periodicals, 
interviews, and try-out experiences. Informa- 
tion should be made available through 
libraries, lectures, group conferences, inter- 
Views, and courses in occupational informa- 
tion.® 

Other recognized aids in vocational gui- 
dance arespeakers representing various occupa- 
tional fields, the presentation of courses from 
a vocational point of view, extra-curricular 
activities as try-out experiences, classes in 
vocations, summer exploratory courses, ob- 
$ervation trips, the use of freshmen week, an 
Occupational conference on the campus, and, 
of course, the trained vocational counselor. 

From interviews with administrative ofh- 
fers it would appear that efforts of varying 
intensity are exerted in the gathering and dis- 
Seminating vocational information in the fif- 
teen institutions. A “‘vocational week’’ was 
used in three institutions, two of which were 
Women's colleges. Part-time work for ex- 

loration was given to certain students in 
lour colleges and a course in occupational in- 
formation was given in only one institution— 

women’s college. 

Table I shows that 47.0 per cent of the 

eshmen who were questioned had been in- 
iormed about vocational opportunities and 
46.9 per cent had been made aware of the 
ualifications needed for certain vocations. 
* F. W. Reeves, et af., The Liberal Arts Colleges (Chicago: 
¢ University of Chicago Press, 1932), p. 715. 
™C. G. Wrenn and R. Bell, Student Personnel Problems 


Yew York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942), p. 132. 
* Occupational Orientation of College Students, pp. 16-34. 
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Both services were considered to be 
valuable; only 2.1 per cent of the freshmen 
who had been made aware of qualifications 


needed for an occupation considered the ex 


quite 


perience to have been of no value, whik j 
per cent of the freshmen who had been in 
formed about vocational opportunities con 
sidered the experience to be of no value 

It is evident from Table II that the 
tional services indicated above were rendered 


Vora 


to the largest percentages of students who 
were questioned in the women’s colleges, th 

private coeducational colleges, and the pri 
vate junior colleges. They were experienced 
by the smallest percentages of students in th 
college of arts and sciences of a large coeduca- 
The leadership in th 


remarkabl 


tional 


women's colleges 


university. 
seems rather 
since in those institutions the emphasis is not 
on vocational training, but rather on prepara 
tion for marriage and motherhood. This, at 
least, was the impression given by the ad 


ministrative officers. 


Conciusions REGARDING GATHERING AND 
DissEMINATION OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

1. Slightly less than one-half of the fresh- 
men and junior respondents had been in- 
formed about vocational opportunities and 
made aware of qualifications needed for dif- 
ferent occupations. 

2. Approximately 5 per cent of the fresh- 
men and juniors who indicated that they had 
experienced these services considered them to 
be of no value. 

3. The vocational services indicated above 
were experienced by the largest percentages of 
students who were questioned in the women’s 
colleges, the private coeducational colleges, 
and the private junior colleges. The smallest 
percentage was in the college of arts and 
sciences of a large coeducational church-re- 
lated university. 

4. There were no significant differences 
between the percentages of freshmen and 
juniors who had received vocational informa- 
tion, nor were there any significant differences 
of opinion as to the value of this service. 


CouNSELING REGARDING VOCATIONAL 
PRoBLEMS 


Specially appointed vocational counselors 


were serving in only one institution—a pri- 








2 Henry Ww. Wriston, ‘The Nature of a Laberai College > SO oes. oe seis tee c om oo 
Wisconsin: Lawrence College Press, 1937), pp. 171-74. cuse, New York: Craftsman Press, 1930), | 
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Table I 
Or; : or ALL ! sHMEN Q IONED REGARDING THE GATHERING AND DISSEMINATI 


\ ATIONAL INFORMATION 


Students Havi Ti} 4 


Experience Responses 
Number of Perc 
\fuden Student 
} Nidal }} ‘ ned Number Percentage Opini nN Stud 
Were intorn l i| tC vocati nal 1.150 54] 47.0 Much value 55 
( rtun Some valu 37 
No value 7 
Were made aware of qualifica 1,15 39 46.9 Much value 62 
ms 1 1 f upatio!1 Some value 35 
No valu 2 
Table II 
PERCENTAC STUDENTS QuesTIONED WHo Were INFORMED ABOUT VOCATIONA 
OpporTUNITIES AND WHo Were Mape Aware OF QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED FOR DIFFER 
Occups Ns IN DIFFERENT Types oF INsTITI NS 
Percenta é Vi f Ul 
Percentage Who Wer Made Aware of 
\ her of Studer Informed about \ j dua cations Needed 
[ype of Institution Questioned tional Opportuni Different Occupa 
Yea Year 3* Year 1 Year 3 Year 1 Year 
Three private junior colleges 221 109 47.9 56.9 49.7 59 
[hree public junior colleges 242 142 38.8 59.6 42.5 51.2 
Three women’s colleges 212 94 $1.2 61.7 34.9 65.9 
Four private coeducational 238 229 61.3 59.3 62.9 1.9 
colleges 
The college of arts and s 5 8 30.5 32.8 41.1 46.2 
ences of a large coeduca 
tional church-related un 
versity 
The college of arts and sc! 142 72 42.9 45.8 52.7 41.7 
ences of a large men's 
hurch-related versity 
* Yea t g 


Table II 


Opinion or ALL FresHMEN QuesTIONED REGARDING VOCATIONAL COUNSELING BY TEACHER 
. Fourteen InstiruTions WHERE Spec1iAL VocATIONAL CouNSELORS WERE Not AVAILABI 


Students Having This 
Experience 
Num be } j 


Students 


Questionnaire Item Questioned Number Percentage 
Received individual vocational] 1,082 228 m3 


counseling from teachers 


Distribution of Student 
Responses 
Percentage 
Student of 
Opinion Students 


Much value 42.5 
Some value 45.9 
No value 11.6 


56 _ Veen pattonar Urientation of College Students, pp. 10-54. WEL SCEVENE 1 UNITY UNC INSTICULION—a pr 
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Table IV 


SION Opinion or Att FresHMEN QuesTIONED REGARDING EpucaTIONAL COUNSELING BY TEACH 
IN FirreeNn INstTITUTIONS 
dent ‘ 
\ ; l 4 ] ) ’ ( 
” oo 
:* Srude nf ,) d 
— Questionnaire Item Questioned Number Percenta Op Student 
fpr Received individual educational 115 j 39 6 VM Va 19 2 
re counseling from teachers . 1s 3 
) ps NX i ) 
9 , 
cy Table V 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS QuestionreD Wuo Hap p cep \ ‘ FAL ( is ‘ 
TEACHERS IN DIFFERENT Types or INstiruTIONS Wuerre S aL Voca TAL ( \\ 
: Not Av aAlILABL 
RI 
P ‘ 
aa \ } j Vocational ( , 
ed | Type of Institution Yeur Year 3* Year Yea 
“ Three private junior colleges 221] 109 27.8 40.4 
x Three public junior colleges 4 142 3 
- Three women's colleges 212 94 5 
») Three private coeducational colleges 170 107 24.8 4.5 
9 The college of arts and sciences of a 5 8.4 58 
" large coeducational church-related 
university 
) The college of arts and sciences of a 142 2 lS 53.3 
: large men’s church-related university 
* Year 2 in the case of junior colleges 
vate coeducational college In the other ing. Of those freshn who had experi 
fourteen institutions the vocational counsel- this counseling, 5.5 per cent believed that tl 
ing was done by teachers and administrators educational counseling had been of | 
who served as advisers while 11.6 per cent believed that 
Table III reveals that less than one-fourth tional counseling had been of no 
ERS of the freshmen respondents had received vo There were no significant differences of opis 
se cational counseling from teachers. It was ion between freshmen and juniors as to t 
considered to be of no value by 11.6 per cent value of educational and vocational 
of those who had experienced it. ing received. Educational counsel: h 
A comparison of Tables III and IV shows — ever, had been experienced by 69.0 pet vf 
re that a larger percentage of freshmen received the juniors who were questioned, compat 
educational counseling from teachers than with 39.6 per cent of the freshmen, and voca 


: vocational counseling. They considered the tional counseling had been exp 
educational counseling more valuable. Thus 39.6 per cent of the juniors compared wit! 
39.6 per cent of the freshmen respondents had 21.1 per cent of the freshmer 
received educational counseling, while 21.1 It is evident from Table V thar cl ur 
per cent had been given vocational counsel- percentages of students who had experi 
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Conc.LusIons REGARDING VOCATIONAI 


(LOUNSELING 


ly 20 per cent of the fresh 


men and 40 pet nt of the juniors who w 
questioned in the four titutions where 
special vocationa yunselors w not avail 
able had expx | individual vocational 

inseling fro ichers 

2 Less tha tenth of the stud who 
had received lividual vocational counsel- 
ing from tea ynsid it to be of ao 
value 

3. Educatio yunseling by tea S 
had b \ by 1 larger | ige of! 
respondents than had vocational counseling, 
and it was considered to be more valuable 

4. Of the respondents in the fourteen in 
titutions where no special vocational coun- 
sclors were available, the largest p ntages 


} } | | ] 
who Nad cxp L vocational UNS ling 


from teachers were in the private junior col- 


le | aain | 1 17 : 
leges, the private coeducational colleges, and 


the women’s colleges. The smallest percent- 
age was in the college of arts and sciences of a 
large coeducational church-related university 
5. There were no significant differences of 
opinion between the freshmen and juniors 
who were questioned as to the value of voca- 
lg Vocational counseling 
by 39.6 per 
cent of the juniors who were questioned, 


tional counselit 


had been : 


experienced, however 
compared with 21.1 per cent of the freshmen 


PLACEMENT AND FoLLow-uP 


Referring to placement and follow-up, an 
American Council on Education report con- 
tains the following remarks: 


**Colleges and universities have ar 
bility to 
from formal education to their work 
world [hey also have a responsibil: 
society to see that their graduates are p 


where they can contribute most to the 


good. 
On the subject of follow-up it ts 

To furnish a placement service 
enough Educational institutions 
also keep in touch with their former st 
in order that they may check peri 
upon the relationship of the education w 
the student has received to the life he liv 


In the decade sin 
the United States has passed from a peri 
evere depression and unemployment 
period of unprecedented full employn 
The situation with regard to placement 
abnormal in that there is no doubt that 
student can be placed in a job. The 
problem is the selection of a 10b, wherea 
decade ago placement in any job was 
sidered fortunate. What the situation wil! 
a decade from now none can say, but 


placement oflicers who were interviewe 


this study were confident that the pre 
situation would not continue for a long tit 


Further research is needed in this ar 


since in this study no contact was made w 


graduates or employers, and all the evide 
indicated below was received from admi 


trative officers who were concerned w 
placement and follow-up 

A placement bureau was found in one | 
two women’s colleg 
two private coeducational colleges, and int 


college of arts and sciences Of a large coedu 


vate junior college, 


In four of these institutio 


the bureau placed under-graduate students 


tional university 


part-time jobs and graduate students in pe! 


manent positions. Only four of the colleg 
maintained 

The usual method of placement in part-ti 
jobs was to place notices of positions on t 


up-to-date employer contact 


bulletin board; any interested student cou 
contact the employer. In the majority 
colleges the key figure in placement in px 


manent positions was the department head 


and the assistance the student would recei' 


* Occupational Orientation of College Students, p. 48. 


0 Ibid., p. 51. 
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‘often depended on the nature of the individual 
who was the head of his department and on 
his relationship to that particular student. 

There was a definite attempt to follow up 
all graduates in the women's colleges and in 
ne private coeducational college. There 
was an attempt to follow up some graduates 
jn three public junior colleges, in three private 
coeducational colleges, and in the college of 
arts and sciences of a large coeducational 
university. Only one women’s college and 
two private coeducational colleges made any 
attempt to follow up drop-out or transfer 
students. Alumni organizations played an 
important part in the follow-up of students, 
especially in the women’s colleges. 

There was scant evidence of an organized 
program of follow-up of employers, and there 
was some form of follow-up in only four 
colleges. In most cases certain department 
heads did the follow-up. By far the largest 
group of employers with whom there was any 
follow-up was school boards. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Further research is needed in placement 
and follow-up with both students and em- 
ployers to determine the relationship of the 
education which the student has received to 
the life he lives. 

2. From the evidence gathered it would 
appear that there was no organized attempt at 
placement in either part-time jobs or perma- 
nent positions in more than one-half of the in- 
stitutions concerned in the study. 

3. There was no organized program re- 
garding the follow-up of graduate students in 
at least one-half of the institutions, and in 
still fewer was there any organized follow-up 
of employers. 

4. The women's colleges appeared to be 
doing the most consistent job in the follow- 
up of students, but there is no evidence from 
this study as to its effectiveness. 


Conc.usions ReGarDING VocATIONAL 
SERVICES 
It is assumed in this article that valid ob- 
jectives of vocational services are: (1) ena- 
bling the student to gain an understanding of 
himself so that he may clarify his occupa- 


* tional aims and his educational plans in rela- 


+ 


tion to them, and (2 


assisting the student ¢ 
find appropriate employment when he lea\ 
the 
upon the relationship between the educati 


lent 1 and the life he 


institution, and periodically checkirt 


the stu receive 


What does the evidence show as to the extent 
ot the achievement of these criteria? 

Less than one-half of the 1,836 freshm 
and juniors who were questioned had receiv 
vocational services providing information 
about vocational opportunities and qualifica 
Appr 
5 per cent of the freshmen and juniors wh 
indicated that they had received such servic 


tions needed for oc« upations yximately 


considered them to be of no v: 


were no significant differences between th 


proportions of freshmen who had received 


such information, nor were there any signifi 
cant differences of opinion regarding its 
value 

Approximately 20 per cent of the freshmen 


} 


and 40 per cent of the juniors had received 


individual vocational counseling from teach 


ers. Less than one-tenth of the students who 
had received such counseling considered it to 


There were no significant 


be of no value 
differences of opinion betw« freshmen an 
juniors regarding the value of vocational 
counseling. 

Individual educational 


ers had been received by a lars 


of freshmen and juniors who were questioned 
than had individual vocational counseling 
and it was considered to be more valuabl 

This might be considered as evidet that 
teachers are more effective as counse] v 


the problem is of an educational, rather that 


1 } 


a vocational or more personal naturc 

There was some form of an organized at 
tempt at placement of graduates in less than 
one-half of the institutions in this study 


Even less was being done with regard to th 

follow-up of graduates, and still less with 
I £ 

regard to the follow-up of employer 


Of the respondents, the largest proporti 


who had received information about voca 
tional opportunities and the required quali 
fications were in the women hurch-related 
colleges, the private coeducational colleg 


1] 
smail [ 
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and the private junior colleges. Th 
proportion was in the college of 


C arts an 
coeducational church- 


sciences of a large 
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HAROLD A. WREN 


Assistant Admissions Officer, The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art, 
New York City 


! THE CONFERENCE Of the Middle Atlantic 
A States Section of the American Society 
for Engineering Education, December 6, 1947, 
a group meeting was devoted to Counseling 
and Testing which reminded one of Alice in 
Wonderland. The panel provided a mirror 
for the reflection of spurious and contradic- 
tory conceptions. Having passed through 
the mirror like so many Alices, a hearer was 
presented with enough reality and plausible 
techniques that he might question himself, 
‘Am I wrong, or is everything backwards 
here?”’ 

The results of a four-year study, which 
attempted to produce an aptitude test specific- 
ally devised for the selection of potential 
engineering students, were presented. The 
project, a cooperative effort of the ASEE and 
the Carnegie Foundation, was directed by 
K. W. Vaughn, who reported the results at 
the meeting. 

The main achievement of the project is a 
battery called the Pre-Engineering Inventory 
consisting of seven tests, as follows: 


Test I General Verbal Ability 

Test II Technical Verbal Ability 

Test III Comprehension of Scientific Ma- 
terials 

Test IV General Mathematical Ability 

Test VV Comprehension of Mechanical Prin- 
ciples 

Test VI Spatial Visualizing Ability 

Test VII Chiatenling of Modern Society 


This battery purports to predict the success 
of students in engineering schools; during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 20,786 
students were tested. 

At the outset of the meeting Mr. Vaughn 
said that he was playing bail out of his league 
in that he was not trained in the field of test 


construction. He later “‘admitted”’ that 
wrote the Physics test. 

But this alone would not have made t! 
mad-hatter happy. The author of this prog 
nostic instrument said that he did not know 
what the objectives of an engineer's education 
were; hence, neither did he know what h 
was testing for. He does state in a report o 
his project that he is concerned with ‘a1 
examination suitable for identification, sel 
tion, guidance, and measurement of achie\ 


ment of engineering students.""! 


The objectives of Enginecring Education 
have been variously stated. The widely 


accepted Hammond report established th 
following purposes: 


) For the scientific-technological stem, a 
quirement by the student of mastery 
of the basic principles, assumptions, 
empiricisms, and codes of practice 
which constitute the subject matter 
of engineering study, accompanied by 
acquisition of the ability to apply 
them to problems of practice which 
constitute the engineering method 

(b) For the humanistic-social stem, develop- 

ment of the ability to read, write, and 

speak the English language effec- 
tively; to understand, analyze, and 
express the essentials of an economic, 
social, or humanistic situation of 
problem; and to appreciate its impli- 
cations and relationships to the life 
and work of an engineer. There 1s 
also the goal of development of an 
adequate concept of the duties of 
citizenship in a democratic society; 
an acquaintanceship with the endur- 
ing ideas and aspirations which men 
have evolved as guides to ethical and 
moral values; and an appreciation of 


~ 


), 


1**A Report on the Measurement and Guidance I 
ect," by K. W. Vaughn, (not dated 
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ultural interests lying outside the 
| ngineering. 


Almost every engineering school has at 
some time outlined t 
of its curricula. For example, at The Cooper 
Union, a faculty report, known as the Heil 
ly,* describes the desirable engineering 


stud 
rraduate as possessing the following quali- 


he purposes and function 


y 


; 


A spirit of inquiry 

Ability to set standards of accomplishment 

Ability to use sources of information and 
facilities 

Ability to devise solutions to problems 

Ability to manipulate engineering mate- 
rials and devices 

Ability to convey ideas by 
graphical representation 

A knowledge of scientific, engineering, and 
humanistic principles and concepts 

A desirable personal philosophy. 


verbal and 


It is apparent, then, that without much 
effort it would have been possible to find a set 
of commonly agreed-upon objectives to serve 
as a guiding light upon which to focus the 
battery of tests which might better predict 
progress toward these known objectives. 

If the author had set out to devise achieve- 
ment tests with known goals in view and had 
carefully checked progressive achievement 
toward those ends, the effort might have been 
fruitful lowever, when the goals are not 
clearly defined, when a blunderbuss attempt is 
made to obtain a test for selection as well as 
guidance, and when, in addition, achieve- 
ment is to be measured in the dark, the re- 
sults of the project cannot be said to have 
reached their specialized objectives. 

Every new test must receive the baptism of 
validation. The test in question was vali- 
dated first upon first-term grades of students 
and second by study of the elimination of stu- 
dents from school for any and all reasons. 
Everyone knows the deficiencies inherent in 
grades, but everyone also knows that they 
pass as valid currency in the academic 
world. Therefore, they are a good criterion 
for validation of subject-matter achievement 


primarily. As a sole criterion without any 


* Proceedings of The Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, Vol. LII, 1944, p. 37. 
* Unpublished. 


comparisons with scores on standard 
tests, they are an inflated currency whi 
test construction does not give value re¢ 
Second, to fail to separate students eliminat 
for lack of aptitude and those dropped 
cause of disciplinary reasons, health or 
nomic problems, or any other reason, m 
the conclusions drawn on such drop-out 
almost worthless. 

Should generosity forgive the above fu 
bling, the following should cause the ASEE 
step back through the mirror: Mr. Vaug 
proposes to write a sophomore test to meas 
the achievement of students at the end 
their second year in engineering school, a 
then to validate the Pre-Engineering Inve 
tory upon the Sophomore Test. 

Until the criteria upon which this prop 
test is to be judged have been accepted 
desirable engineering outcomes, its use f 
the purpose of validating the Pre-Engineer: 
Inventory is spurious. When one consid 
that the Sophomore Test is also related 
academic grades, this procedure sounds 
hollow as an echo. 

At the aforementioned 
Vaughn indicated that the validity coefficient 
of the Pre-Engineering Inventory was 0 
when compared with student grades achieve 
during the first term. Assuming an adequa 
sample and a lack of correction for attenua 
tion, the Pre-Engineering Inventory selects t 
a fairly high degree those students who wi 
fail to achieve satisfactory grades during th 
first year of college. This is commendabl 
It is about the same as can be predicted by th« 
use of the high school average or a non- 
specialized battery of general achievement 
tests. When it was pointed out at the meet 
ing that at one school of engineering a 
battery of tests (weighted in terms of th 
goals to be reached) supplied by the College 
Entrance Examination Board predicted, ovet 


meeting, Mr 


a period of 15 years, the same relationship 


with a coefficient of 0.62, Mr. Vaughn direc 
ted attention to an investigation made at an 
other engineering college where the Pre 
Engineering Inventory was found superior t 
College Entrance Board tests for predictive 
purposes. Further questioning showed that 
the experimenter used two or three un- 
weighted College Entrance Examination 


§ta 


m< 
on 
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Board tests for comparison. Despite the 
Bact that at the experimental school there is 
emphasis upon certain aspects of an en- 
Binccr's training—let us say mathematics— 
Feflected in the student's grades, it was con- 
sidered sufficient to use an English or Spatial 
Relations tests on the same basis as Mathe- 
matics to study the existing relationships. 

One may be excused, if one asks in bewilder- 
Ment, like Alice, ‘‘Please, sir, is an un- 
weighted test as valuable as a weighted one?"’ 
From the confusion of Wonderland would 
come the reply, “It depends upon what you 
arc trying to measure.”’ 

To indicate further the topsy-turviness 
Existing in this testing Wonderland it was 
stated that the Mathematics Test of the Pre- 


/ 


course, if a boy studied algebra, solid geom 
try, plane geometry, and trigonometry, 
he would attain a higher test score than one 
who did not have these subjects in 
school, but that did not detract fron 
prognostic potentiality. This double ta 
an effrontery to intelligent counselors \ 
are familiar with twenty years of research 1 
these fields. 

Until the engineering schools can obtain 
the support of a foundation for another four 
year study which will produce a test that will 
surpass the presently available non-special 
ized tests, admissions officers and guidance 
personnel will have to struggle along, listing 
the Pre-Engineering Inventory as another 


device for predicting freshman grades, but 


one which may or may not have anything to 
do with the selection or gul lance of ¢1 gI- 
neering students. 


Engineering Inventory is a prognostic instru- 
ment in that area and scores are not dependent 
On previous mathematical training. Of 


J Harold A. Wren has, since 1946, carried on research in admissions examina- \ 
tions for engineering at The Cooper Union. The work is under the direction 
of Walter S. Watson, Admissions Officer, and has been going on for over 
25 years. It involves the culling of over 3,000 applications a year to select 
500 students for admission to the School of Engineering. Dr. Wren was 
Director of the Veterans Guidance Center at the University of Scranton, : 
1945-1946, where psychological tests were given to approximately 400 vet- 
erans each month.: During the war, he was stationed at the San Antonio 
Aviation Cadet Center, serving as Army Air Forces adjutant with the rank 
of Captain. There he reviewed all Board Proceedings on air crew elimina- 
tions. His Ph.D. was received from Columbia, his dissertation being on 


+ the ‘vocational aspiration levels of adults.” / 
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A Plan Advocating a Specialized Employment 
Service for Young Workers in Canada 


J. G. BISSON 


Chief Commissioner, Canadian Unemployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, Canada 


WOULD LIKE to outline for you some of the 
I plans currently in force in Canada for 
helping young people find a place in the 
Canadian economy. And when I speak of 
Canadian youth from an employment service 
point of view, I am referring to those young 
persons who lack significant work experience 
or fully-qualifying training and who are seck- 
ing to enter the labor market 

Two world wars in the course of twenty-five 
years have taught the democratic countries of 
the world a vital lesson in connection with 
youth planning. When the war ended in 
1945, the peace-loving nations of the world 
began to rebuild and prepare for the future. 
Almost all the youth-serving agencies in 
Canada—federal, provincial, or local—teal- 
ized the importance of planning sensibly and 
adequately for their young people. 

Let us examine the various youth-serving 
agencies active in Canada today. They can 
be found in almost every community. Each 
of them serves a particular phase of the needs 
of young people. For example, the school, 
the YMCA, the YWCA, the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Guides, the Boys Clubs, social clubs, 
welfare agencies, and many others, are all 
working for young people to the best of their 
individual abilities. A young person, during 
his progress through the community, may 
pass, at one time or another, through many of 
these organizations. 

In 1941, another agency came into exis- 
tence in most communities. This was the 
local othce of the National Employment Ser- 
vice, set up under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, to pay unemployment insurance 
benefits to qualified workers, and, at the same 
time, to assist workers in their search for 
employment. As young people are to be 








found in every Community, it was de Cid 


set up a portion of the local office 
National Employment Service to deal 
their special employment needs 

At present, an examination of the y 
serving agencies in most communities 
that as well as those previously ment 
there is now, or soon will be, a youth s« 
in the local offices of the National Em; 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insu: 





Commission. Insome of the larger com: 
ties such as Toronto, Montreal, Ort 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver, this youth s 
has already, or will in the near future, as 
the proportions of a youth center 

As all of the youth-serving agencies 11 
community progressed with their plat 
behalf of young people, it was eventually 
covered that the purpose behind theit 
ning was almost identical in every 
Young people were moving slowly thr 
the life of the community and their goal w 
and still is, a responsible position in 
community. The responsibility of the y: 
serving Organizations is to assist thet 
attaining their objectives. 

The home gives John his character, 
manners, his individuality; the school g 
him his education. The YMCA helps 
develop hobbies and leisure-time activit 
The Boy Scouts teach him honesty and { 
play. 

At the end of the line stands the youth s 
tion of the National Employment Ser\ 
ready to smooth his pathway into the w 
world. How important it then becomes f 
all the youth-serving agencies in any one c 
munity to pool their resources and work 
gether. This is the cooperative docti 
which stimulates the thinking of the yo 


sc 
to 


ye~oOosvu => 


da 
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Section of the National Employment Service 


Moday. 


You may ask, of course, if such a coopera- 
tive plan can be developed along practical 
lines. You will wonder, and rightly so, if all 
community youth-serving agencies can work 
togcther for the common good. 


Wat THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE CANADIAN 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE Dogs 


[In some twenty communities, the youth sec- 
tions of the National Employment Service have 
Sct up Cooperative community units. These 
wnits include members from all of the youth- 
Serving agencies who work on a mutual plan 
to assist the progress of young people through 
the community and on into empioyment. 
We call these cooperative units “Youth 
Guidance Councils."’ They are to be found 
in such centers as Moncton, Saint John, 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Kitchener, Winnipeg, and Vancouver 

The Youth Guidance Council in Montreal 
js a cross-section of organized efforts in many 


different lines in the city. There are onc 
hundred or more organizations having repre- 


As an 


a recent executive meeting there w 


sentation on the council. example, at 
pl sent 
a city alderman who acted as chairman, and 
representatives of the following organiza- 
tions: 

The Canadian Manufacturers Association 

The Federation of Catholic Charitt 

The Brothers of Charity 

Alliance of Catholic Teachers 

Montreal Board of Trade 

Canadian Association of Women \ voters 

Psychological Institute of the University of 

Montreal 

Sir George Williams Colles: 

The World Federation ot Edu if ionalists 

Montreal Protestant School Board 

Montreal Boys Association 

Service Clubs 

Montreal Council of Social Agencies 

Quebec Psychological Association 


Also present were four senior officers of the 
focal and regional office staff of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission at Montreal. 
Although there were no representatives of 
@rganized labor at this particular executive 
Mecting, they do take an active part in the 
Montreal Youth Guidance Council. 


A glance at the attendance at a recent meet- 
ing of the Winnipeg Council indicates that 
educators predominated, but other interests 


present included the largest public utility 


company in the city, a Manufacturing com 


pany, department stores, and a paper products 


company. 
In Toronto, secondary school guidance 


othcers are active members of the Council, but 


the members of the Personnel Associations 
who actually do the employing) also take a 


great interest [hey realize the great help a 
specialized youth placement service can be in 


their daily work 
The wide range of topics discussed at Yout! 


Guidance Council meetings is interesting, and 


indicates the part which these groups play in 
the broad perspective of juvenile placement 


wor! Some of the subjects discussed 1 


ly are as follows 


The first-jobber and the un mployment in 
iran fund 
(ccupationa tcsting ins ) iryv s ho ys 
Vi tronal traini { i tl 
! mu \ , 
| relatio pn of th { ] 
Vo 
Whar rl { ment { 
I ing ! 
() nized ae 1 i ro new 
nts of th y ma 
\ nticeship i i pro dures 
Ni rn techniques 1 yu ing 
\ | ularly interesting development in 
Vancouver has been a series of talks on 


occupations peculiar to British Columbia 


I 
This series has included the showing of occu- 
pational films on mining and the construction 
of the Alaska Highway. 

The council meetings are not confined to 
informative talks and academic discussions. 
Specific situations relating to staff and proce- 
dures of the youth employment centers ar 
faced, and recommendations for 
action are sent to the appropriate officials of 


POSItive 


the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
To explain in detail how the councils func- 
tion, and exactly what they do, would be the 
topic of an article in itself, but, briefly, here 
are some of the present procedures. How- 
ever, please keep in mind that the youth divi- 
sion of the National Employment Service ts 
f such a incil 


only an ordinary member 
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with the particular function of counseling each have a staff of twenty to twenty-f 


suitable employment those 


and plac ing into 


young people Ww ho le sire to obtain work. 


These Youth Guidance Councils develop 
ative record cards for the youth of their 


community Each card contains the school 
vocational and avocational inter- 
ests, the health record, and the personality 


ratings of the individual youth. The card is 
le out first in the schools and eventually is 
passed on to the youth section of the National 
Employment Service There it is used as 
background material for employment officials 
1 placing young people in jobs accord- 
ing to their abilities, interests, and special 


to use ll 


skills, as noted by the other members of the 


community serving on such councils 
Another important task carried out by the 
Youth Guidance Council is that of interesting 


needs of young 


employers in the special 


people From the employers they find out 
he particular qualities which employers like 
see in young people before they will give 
them employment 
Still another function which the Youth 


Guidance Council can perform is that of carry- 
within the community. 


These surveys are designed to discover what 


what 


ing out surveys 
vacancies exist in certain occupations; 
occupations will soon be depleted; what 
occupations are expanding, and many other 
essential factors concerning the occupational 
life of the community. 

In certain centers, these cooperative Youth 


and 


Guidance Councils functioned so well 
became such an integral part of the com- 
munity life that when the National Employ- 
ment Service was asked to set up a youth 
employment center, serious consideration was 
given to the proposal. 

Today there are youth employment centers 
in Toronto and Montreal. 

Wherever these youth employment centers 
are set up, the Youth Guidance Council of the 
community acts as an advisory body. Their 


ideas, which are, in effect, the ideas of the 
community, are considered in administering 
the policy of these youth employment centers. 

The Montreal and Toronto youth employ- 
ment centers each have about three thousand 
square feet of floor space and are located in 


They 


central, modern, business districts. 


interviewers, carefully selected because 
their background of education and experie: 
and their interest in the problems of y 
people. Many have university trainis 

psychology or vocational guidance, and 

have specialized in the study of testing pr 
] 


qaures. 


They have a separate identity 
employment service organization and ha 
“pride of achievement"’ which would b« 
cult to maintain if they were engaged in 
lar work as a unit in a large employ 
office. 

A few statistics compiled by the Mont: 
youth employment center will indicat 
extent to which the specialized employ: 
services operated on behalf of young px 
are being utilized. 

For the period from January 1, 1948, 
August 31, 1948, 14,037 interviews w 
made. The number of applicants referr 
employers was 7,765, and the number 
placements actually effected approximat 
4,200. The Montreal Youth Centre inclu 
a testing unit The number of applicant 
tested at the Youth Centre in normal tir 
averages from 25 to 30 a week. The You 
Centre in Montreal is completely biling 
with French- and English-speaking of 
fully qualified to administer the necessat 
tests to applicants. 

We in Canada take a realistic view of 1 
placement statistics reported by employn 
offices. We attach more importance to t 
figures showing confirmed placements than t 
referral figures. In the last analysis, the ult 
mate success of the counseling and placemer 


efforts of a juvenile employment service is not 


the number of referrals in a given period, but 


how many of the young people who had b« 
counseled and placed were still on the jobs s: 
months later. 


The argument has been advanced that 


youths who are entering the work world w 
come face to face with the realities of earnit 
a living the minute they start on their fi 
job, and therefore it is unwise and unnec: 
sary to show them any special considerati 
when they are being interviewed for empl 
ment. Presumably, the theory is that o1 


‘ 


they are in the stream of employment, the 


should either sink or swim. 
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I suggest that the transition from a rela- 
tively sheltered school environment to the 
highly competitive world of work is too 
abrupt without a ‘‘cushioning”’ process, such 
as can best be provided by a separate section of 
the public employment service. The counse- 
lors and interviewers can warn the boy as to 
what is ahead of him, and so pave the way for 
his entrance into the work-a-day world. 
The shock will be much less severe than if he 
lines up at the main employment office with 
mature men whose language, attitude, and 
even attire may be entirely different from 
that to which he has been acustomed at home 
and at school. 

The operation of a youth employment cen- 
ter may present certain administrative diffi- 
culties, but these arenotinsurmountable. The 
main point to keep in mind is that while the 
youth center is in separate premises, it is still 
an integral part of the main local office. 

In other words, the manager of the main 
office is the manager of the youth center as 
well, and he can guide, advise, and instruct 
the supervisor in charge of the youth center, 
just as he controls the supervisors of different 
sections in the main office. For example, if 
an unexpected load of applicants descends on 
the youth center, the supervisor merely re- 
ports the situation to the manager, who trans- 
fers extra staff from other sections to meet the 
emergency. 

Perhaps the allocation of employers’ orders 
to the main office and the youth center does 
present a more complicated problem, but this 
too can be overcome. In Toronto, all em- 
ployers’ orders calling for inexperienced 
youth are automatically transferred to the 
youth center. Orders which show an ‘‘over- 
lapping’’ in the age group—from 18 to 35— 
are placed in both the main office and the 
youth center. Neither refers an applicant 
In this 
way there is no duplication of effort. 

We feel that in time of job scarcity, the 
psychological effect of having juvenile appli- 
cants mingling with unemployed adults is 
definitely bad. The young man or young 
woman is likely to develop an attitude which 


)may be expressed in the question, ‘What 


chance have I without experience when these 
experienced adults cannot get jobs?"’ 


As to adminsitration, it is well to re 


member that unemployment insurance benefit 


claims are also handled in the employment 
othice, including the actual payment of claims 
by check, cash, or warrant That neces 


sitates the establishment of an insurance sec- 
tion in the youth center. Here again, there 
is complete integration of function with the 
main local office. 

The young people of Toronto and Montreal 
are enthusiastic supporters of the idea of hav- 
ing separate premises for ‘‘their’’ employment 
office. They feel at home among other young 
people, and appreciate the individual advice 
which they receive from the trained counse- 
lors. On the other hand, when obliged to 
enter a large local office they feel handi 
capped in not knowing their way around 
They may put up a good front, but any stu- 
dent of psychology knows that young people 
frequently do that to disguise their feelings 
of inadequacy in strange surroundings. In a 
specialized employment center, they realiz 
that they are competing only with applicants 
of their own age and are being counseled by 
interviewers who, in addition to having 
specialized training, also possess an under- 
standing of adolescent problems 

Employers frequently pay tribute to the 


specialized youth centers. The 


refer young applicants to the youth centers 


y are glad to 


when unable to employ them in their own 
plants. This employer interest is also shown 
in the frequency with which they actually 
visit the youth centers, and by their willing- 
It is self- 


evident that the interest and support of the 


ness to serve on guidance councils 


employing group is the first requisite for the 
successful operation of a public employment 
service. You can always get applicants; 
employers’ orders are much more difficult to 
secure. 

Another important 
young people in Canada, either through the 
main local office or through the youth em- 
ployment center, is assistance in securing 
summer employment. The young people of 
Canada have learned during the past six year 
to look to the National Employment Service 
as the logical place for securing summer jobs 
Many times these jobs are extremely impor- 
tant as a means of accumulating sufficient 


service rendered to 





waiting well in a 


mmer jobs. We believe tha 





‘ f t e y per T} ¢ 4s 
point wl I sha yt explore 
t iny v bevond stat \ if a 
f May and June wit it adva is a bell boy 1n a summer resort 
1 organization would impose a1 for him than going out wit! 
yn the local off \ rdingly Coming back to yout! employment 
early as December to mduct we do not maintain for a moment tl 
in the uni ties and asearly as establishment will solve all the 


the s ols. With the completed placing young people in suit: 


5 Wa wl the s ols close ment. Counseling and testin 
| tervicwing And with may indicate that the majority of you 
knowledge of the numbers looking cants have interests and abilities f 
work, the of 1 luct few or no jobs are available Rea 
among the employers and have take the pla f idealism in this, as 


vance No time 1s other form of human endeavor 


} 
counseling and testing procedures feel that the separate service for job-s 


] 


s not necessarily have to be re- it fully justifies its existence in 


ireer or ultimate job objectives cities of Canada 


mA Since October, 1946, ]. G. Bisson has been Chief Commissioner of Canada’ s 


l nemp yment In surance Comemzission, which bas charge f admi nisterin 


: 
Unemployment Insurance and the National Employment Service. Employ- 
ment of youth is one of the important activities of the National Employment 
Service, one in which Mr. Bisson has taken a particular interest. A gradu- 
ate of McGill University, in Montreal, and a chartered accountant, Mr. 
Bisson is a veteran of the last war. He served both in England and ont 

Continent, returning to Canada in 1945 with the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
He was demobilized in January, 1946. He is also chairman of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, which advises the Minister of Labour 


n the promotion and efficient operation of Labour-M nent Production 
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Experimenting with the Cleeton Vocational 
Interest Inventory 


KARL P. ZERFOSS 


Professor of Psychology, George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois 


HE EXPERIENCE described here took place 
i]: George Williams College, Chicago, 
where upper division students are required in 
their first two quarters of residence to fill out 
€ertain vocational interest inventories which 
arc supplementary to a test battery adminis- 
fered on entrance. 

At a time when the Counseling Committee 
Was examining the vocational test results of 
@ mature student, a member of the group 
expressed doubt as to the value of the Cleeton 
Inventory, on the grounds that it was unreli- 
able. He felt that the respondent's mood at 
the time often entered into the results. In 
the case of the student under consideration 
(hereafter referred to as John), the charge of 
unreliability was prompted by the fact that 
on the Cleeton Inventory John’s interest rat- 
ing in the area of his choice was somewhat 
low, although he seemed to be following an 
appropriate professional course. 

At this point it may be well to indicate 
that the Cleeton Inventory was developed on 
the theory that the discovery of both direct 
and indirect interests is needed in order to 
locate the vocation or field for which one is 
best adapted. The direct evidence comes 
from the checking of standard occupations, 
and the indirect from ‘‘indicating likes and 
dislikes of classified groups of school subjects, 
fecreational activities, hobbies, work activi 
tics and personality traits." The Inventory 
is also built around the idea that ““occupa- 
tions can be classified into a number of limited 


groups.’*? 

In the men’s form of the Inventory there are 
ten such occupational categories. The TMD 

‘See Cleeton, Glen V., Manual for Cleeton Vocationai 
Bpterest Inventory, McKnight and Mc Knight, 1943 

* Ibid., p. 5. 


section is the one with which this report ts 
concerned. It includes such occupations as 


and YMCA 


teacher, minister, social worker, 


secretary. John was in training for leadet 
ship in the YMCA 
While Cleeton has reported a high degree 


of reliability for his Inventory,*the skepticism 
just described was enough to prompt further 
investigation. Three months after the Inven 
tory was first administered, John was asked to 
fill ic out a second time. He was told that 
the committee was not quite satisfied with 
the first result. It is also important to remem- 
ber that this student had had quite a bit of 
experience in the taking of tests 

The results of the second administration 
seemed to confirm the doubts expressed in 
While on the first checking a 
letter grade of **B’’ with a percentile of 76 
was attained, the second yielded an **A’’ with 
a Qlst percentile. But at this point the 
experimenter became skeptical, for he sus 


pected that the second score represented an 


conference. 


over-reaction on the student's part to fear 
that he was vocationally misplaced 

Several factors prompted this suspicion 
Among them was the fact that previously 
John had expressed some misgivings about his 
choice of life work to the experimentet 
Furthermore, the second checking revealed 
that the items switched from “‘disliked”’ to 
““liked”’ 


workers in the social service field usually 


were confined to those for which 


show preference. 

Here was another unchecked assumption 
which called for further inquiry. For this 
purpose a typewritten check list was pre- 
pared. It included all the seven items in the 


TMD section, upon which John’s first and 


3 Ibid., p. 28 
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second responses had varied. Among these them and those who administer the 
seven crucial items eleven other irrelevant such situations there needs to be mor 
ones were placed. Then several weeks after than paper and pencil tests can offer 
John's last experience with the Inventory, he on the face of it, the variation in result 
and three other students as ‘“‘decoys’’ were ome occasion to another indicated u 


asked to fill out the typed list. The request bility of the instrument, but insight 
} 


was made very casually; the others were cally derived raised suspicions which | 
students who happened to be in the cafeteria to be justified. These led to further 
when John was available. Between the menting and to sounder conclusions. | 
second time that he had filled out the Inven- next place, the “‘decoy’’ technique 


tory and the completion of the typed list, no effective in diverting John’s attentio 
mention of any kind was made to him of the real purpose of the check list, thus 
vocational testing. When the request to _ bling him to respond more nearly in lit 
participate with the other students was his true preferences. Finally, two 
made, John seemed no more concerned than related points were brought out. | 
the other three. Evidently, they allregarded there is the obvious necessity for bei 
it as merely one of the various projects on subtle as possible with the testee whet 
which the faculty of the institution was at an adverse evaluation is involved. Or 


work wise, defensive reactions are likely to al 
The results from the check list were very Then there is the fact that one cannot ey 

interesting. On the seven crucial items _ to find in those who take tests the object 

John's responses were exactly what they had which should be characteristic of thos 


been on the first testing, some four months administer them. Here, John may 
earlier. The other 63 items in the TMD sec- thought to himself, ‘‘Say, these fellows 
tion had been marked substantially the same lieve I’m in the wrong field. I'd bett 
on both occasions.. From this result it is fair that on this second blank.’’ All the w 
to conclude that the experimenter’s diagnosis the experimenter was trying merely to v 
was sound, and that for John the Inventory a suspicion. He had formed no definitx 
was highly reliable. clusion. John did not know that, even 
From this experience several conclusions his interest pattern been questioned, 


} 
; 


emerge. First, there was demonstrated anew factors in his case would have prevent 
the necessity for interpreting results in light such advice as change of field; but it was t 
of the milieu in which the tests are given, possibility which evidently threw his 
both from the standpoint of those who take _ sponses out of line. 


ff ws 


Karl P. Zerfoss has just returned to his post at George Williams College, 
where he has been since 1930, after a year's sabbatical leave which was 
pleasantly spent in ‘study, writing, and visitation."’ Dr. Zerfoss is 
Professor of Psychology and Director of Graduate Placement at George 
{ Williams; also Director of Student Counseling and an instructor in gui- |\\B 
dance courses. He is a member of the National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education, and of the Association of Midwest College Psychiatrists and 
Clinical Psychologists. His Ph.D. degree was received from Yale Univer- 


\ SitY. ra 








COLLEGE ~ 





ips t first going away ‘ 
, from long-loved persons and places; 
‘ rment on the campus~ 
\\ 
a esieeieetiiea dl — 
‘ tting acquainted with the 
Aw f the s s and jut S 
} t S mn Pes; ‘ 
Nu 
4 d r re 
Lear : 
Aad 
Lakin ( 
I } 
In be 
A college is pep rallies and football gam 
Crisp brown after! ns, 
\ hit } nds. 
1 cheerica rs splashing their gre a 1 wnit 4 
Against the hills and hues in October; 
Shouts and touchdowns and wild cheering "\ 


Always rooting, always hopeful, 


For it is our team! 


Occasionally~a victory is won. , 


A college is classes; 


Shivering and sleepy treks . 
Across the campus in the early winter darkness; \\ 

QO aking students, nervous stud nts, 

Those who are bored, challenged, , 

Fired with purpose, discouraged, % 
Proud of an A, 
Dampened by a D; A 

A college is term papers and chemistry labs, ' ane 
Play rchearsals and choir, \ 
Checking out library books, " rae 
And burning midnight oil .. . - 

A college is the faculty; 

The fraternity of teachers and scholars, 4 

Some nervous and self-important, N 
Condescendingly polite, vaguely aloof, N) 
Lecturing in words of four syllables, Or 

some giving brain-cracking exams; A ; 
he old professor~ But mig 
Mellow as wheat in summer sunlight, Phat } 
Telling the same jokes he told twenty years ago, ay" 


Forgetting the day of the quiz; 

Che harassed dean~ 

(Always a mixture between stern admonition and 
kindly counsel, 


i hat Is lt? 


Bethar 

















Editorial Comment + + 





Again the Draft 


N N MBER, \ t the y oun- 

. yt s of thi il will be 

1 for defe e servi ind as ey 

rea f reteenth birthday me will b 

alled, to the disruption of many educational 
and vocational plans 

[This lays a burden on counsel which 

they should be quick to perceive and act upon 

Would it not be appropriate for ea unse- 

} 

lor in a school or other agency to make a list 

of the young men who are nearing the age of 

1 | 1) a 

nineteen, and hold special conferences with 

ach one, helping him to revise his plans so 


that his period of military training will not 
nterfere too greatly with his progress as a 
counselor might be 
ee 


ivilian? Indeed, the 


able to help him evolve a plan wh yy his 


Armed 


vocational and educational preparation 


service in the Forces would further his 

When the United States was preparing for 
World War II by means of Universal Military 
[raining, this Journal published a special 
issue, V 
ber, 1942 


ounselors might 


Vocational Guidance for Victory (Septem- 
which set forth the steps which 


take 


responsibilities in the crisis 


} 
i 


in discharging their 
We recommend 


Meanwhile 
S. Office 


that that issue again be perused 
we have asked Harry Jager of the | 
of Education to prepare an artic le for this issue 
mn the implications of the present draft act 


which counselors should cognize 


AssIsTANT Eprror ResiGns 


he first issue since October, 1939, 


Chis is t 
that was not “put to bed”’ by Gertrude Wolff 
Miss Wolff resigned her position as Assistant 
Editor 
she was unable to accompany the Headquarters 

its anticipated move from New York. 

Because Miss Wolff was 
person, her real contributions to the Journal 
It is 


this summer. For personal reasons 


such a modest 


have never been sufficiently credited. 


fitting, therefore, that the Editor 
the best opportunity to measut 
should take this opportunity to pay tri 


her devoted servic 
Miss Wolff prepared all manuscripts f 
After receiving the Editor's su 


tions, she cut, rewrote, often repun 


printe r 


and transformed each articl 
journalese Many are the letters we | 
received from authors expressing tl 
preciation of the skilful « g of their! 
scripts, of improvements made with¢ 


jury to the sens 
Miss Wolff also 


abstracts of current literatur W 


wrote the News 
and the 


she was not technically trained in 


guidance, he 


alert 11 

grasped the significance of technical ma 
Miss Wolff's devotion to the Nat 

Vocational Guidance As 

bounded. She felt 

see that the Journal served the 


ation was 
a heavy responsibility 
Associat 


She made it her business to become acquait 


with chairmen of committees and divi 
and was anxious to he lp each one prom 
projects for which he was responsibk 


many years, Miss Wolff attended the Con 


tions of the Association and reported t! 
expertly in the Journal 

The Editor voices his profound regret 
losing a congenial colleague, and expt 


the gratitude of the journal’sconstituency f 


the devoted which Miss Wolff | 


service 


given 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AiR DisBAND 


The American School of the Air, which ha 
been conducted by the Columbia Broadcast: 
Company for eighteen years, will not b 
sumed in the current academic yeat 

It was in 1934 that the Editor of this Jou 


nal opened the sessions of the School of tl 


EDITORIAL COMME 


levoted to vocational problems. They whose manus 
re continued for a number of years, taking along timea a\ \ 
various forms, chiefly skits setting forth vari- day. For some months w 
s vocational problems. Some ofthe scripts fortunate po f 
A paid for by the National Occupational than can be accom! ut 
Conference. Two of the series of broadcasts Some, in fairness to t authors. hav 
were published and widely distributed with returned. Those accepted will appx 
the help of the radio committee of NVGA. hope, before to g 15 It 1 
Davidson Taylor, Vice-President in charge bserved, parent] ita pr 
f Public Affairs, explained that CBS is con- journal of this typ tc to 
ced that school-broadcasting is the pro- quantity of manuscript f ! w! 
e of local authorities, who are in a better select a vari 
osition to coordinate the educational cltorts ingiv, we sha! De rrate! 
led by the community manuscripts. 7 Editor od w 
fully weigh their suita t f 
4 WEALTH oF MANUSCRIPTS in Dhaai 
We owe an apology to certain contributors of contribut LD. 


y Guest Editorial y 


Calling All Counselor-Writers! 


WO EXPERIENCED vocational counselor n y unsuital 
have recently called my attention to the ight of later devel 


phase of counseling which, they feel, is the Experienced, abl 
most neglected in our professional literature s, undergo thei 

vf the field. One defined it as ‘‘the heart of a1 ure enough to 1 
the counseling process’; the other, as ‘‘voca- ira thoughtful report 
tional counseling itself iow it worked out, a 

Both were speaking, I think, of something ight about it afterward w 
which takes place after the initial fact-finding, to the less ex] It w 
interest and attitude plumbing; after the t] inderstanding of how diff 
ounselor’s review of these findings and his g situations can metin 
inalysis of them; sometimes even after his It would also encourage them tor 
formulation, with the client, of a line of ac- | lati heir own work w 
tion. What they wish some experienced w might t to be | do 
ounselor would write about, I believe, is without crit inaly au 

ww he actually helps Mr. X and Miss Y to disappoint: fusing | 
get into action and work constructively to 
ward the solution of their problems, especi \n examy provided by a ca 
ally in the face of obstacles or hampering bed by a skilful and expe 
ircumstances inside or outside themselves. worker. Ay r woman who ha 
What does he do, for example, when a client in making d ms, from the first 
seems hopelessly indecisive, or resistant, or upon f training and | 


inclined to lean on the counselor too heavily; get underway init. Suddenly she a 
or when relatives rush in and dominate the that she had consulted seven other pet 
scene; or when a plan tentatively agreed and now thoug 
upon and initiated by counselor and client number of other objectis Alth 
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in wa time, working studies of actual voca 
to problems, presented step by step, by t 
es the profession who have g {cl 
M fu itiO edge of ‘‘the heart of the co | p 
vithout urg ) reco r. W Miss and who are willing to share their a 
) ' \ rina lated wisdom with the rest of us 
f Miss [he ideal place for such studies 1 
) le, it to me, in the pages of our own prok 


who journal, Occupations, which, besides 


1 con- ing counselors who are highly skille 
ind en- reaches also those who will become t 
skilled counselors of tomorrow.—He 
H ve 1 fusin Smira, NVGA Trustee; Director, Vocat 
with, from time to Advisory Service, New York City 
> 
A Letter to the Editor 
A Clinical Technique in Training Counselors 
( iniversally considered to bea __ teachers, ministers, YMCA and social w 
very intimate relationship between the coun- to acquire the principles and technig 
lsoitis. Because helping people out of trouble; (2) toin 
f this fact, it has been exceedingly difficule aspirit and method of helping fellow stud 
for students who desired to become adept at now by direct amateur counseling or by 
to have any practical experience ral 
wWder professional guidance Students take The Counseling Clinic course is limited 
Ith irses in psychology andthetheoryof senior and graduate students who took 
inseling available, read as many books as_ are taking, the counseling lecture cou 
vy can find, and then ‘“‘dive’’ into their own Sociology 105-106. It is intended to t 
ling experiences. Most of them have _ the techniques of counseling by actual ex; 
witnessed a counseling interview. ence under professional supervision. At « 
Their evaluation of their own methods and of the fifteen two-hour confidential sessior 
hniques are necessarily wholly subjective. puzzled counselee comes before the clin 
[The doctor-patient relationship is con- group for assistance in solving his or | 
sidered one of the most intimate in our cul- problems. Personal data and test scores hav 
ture and yet in the training of doctors the been gathered and presented in advance | 
linical method is used constantly. Patients the sponsoring member of the group. Aft 
are treated by student doctors with other an hour the counselee is dismissed and a per 
members of the class present and the whole is given to evaluating the counseling tec 
srocedure under the guidance of the professor. niques used by the members of the group wh 


Why should not the same technique be used in _ participated. 
training counselors? There has never been any difficulty in secur 
During the past fifteen years at Whittier ing more than enough counselees. For t! 
ze in Whittier, California, courses in most part, the presence of the group has n 
counseling individuals have been offered seemed to have hindered complete frankness 
under the direction of Prof. J. Gustav White. on the part of the counselee. Through tl 
Each year from § to 10 per cent of the student years a host of counselees have received real 
body have enrolled. The courses have hada _ help in the solution of their problems. But 


dual purpos (1) to assist prospective (Please turn to page 54) 











r + Association Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees. and Members of N.V.G.A 





The President’s Letter 


s ouR ASSOCIATION enters a new year I am 
A very glad to have this opportunity, in 
half of all of your Officers and Trustees, to 
nd greetings and good wishes to NVGA 


iu 


mbers everywhere. May 1948-1949 bx 
ppy and productive for all of us! 
[t is appropriate at this time to report to 


ness 


you on certain matters of Association bus 
Some of these matters are in an unfinished 
te and will have to be discussed again in 


ter letters 
New Trustees 

{ new member of the official group since 
July 1 of this year is Dr. Clarence C. Duns 
moor, Director of Pupil Personnel, Publi 
Schools, Long Beach, California, who was 

cted last spring to the Board of Trustees 
He suceeds Dr. Gertrude Forrester, whos 

rm expired at the end of June. 


HEADQUARTERS Offic! 


Our members will recall that, like many 
other professional associations with interests 
in education, NVGA has had its official head- 
quarters On a university campus for most of 
its life. The present rented quarters wer 
occupied at a time when colleges and universi- 
ties were overcrowded and needed all avail- 
able space for their own activities. Efforts 
by Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, President in 1946 
1947, and by the present administration, to 
find space at a university aroused interest on 
the part of a number of university authorities 
and several offers of space were received; 
there would have been others had it not been 
for the continued large student enrollments 
Early in 1948, the Trustees voted to accept 
the offer of Dr. George D. Stoddard, Presi- 


able to provi | 
modations which w 


ence rooms ton 


If advan I per 


policy of CGPA, f 
favorable to this ty} 
ing in advance pers 
the Board five year 


example), yet recog 


W 
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ta f adva nnd wh permits 
iKINg idy [It b ivallable facil 
{ and tl td ab Dp 4 
ynsideration of t 
Board voted to hold the 1949 Cony 
the Stevens Hot Chicago, Aft 18-2 
and the 1950 meeting in Atlantic City, the 
exact dates to be determined as soon as th 
headquarters hotel has been selc 

Mr. George S. Speer, Vice-President, 1s 
Program Coordinator for NVGA He has an 
effecti ganization whi ulready at 
WOrkK I ideral laic pace 
for ¢xXa ple IS I rved i ] pay 
hold the reservations hav 

The NVGA Cony mn P im Chairmat 
for 1949 is Dr. Irwin A. B \ t Deat 


Northwestern Univet 
[The NVGA Annual Dinner w 


Wednesday evening, April 20, at the St 
Hotel 

Suggestions invol\ 
discussion topics, and other mat 
from a number of our m ) f ‘ 
1948 Convention will be followed so far as 
possible in pla r for the next Conventio 


r 
In the meantime ll of our members, as well 


as the Chairmen of NVGA Divisions and 


Committees, are lially invited to make 
suggestions; these should be sent to Mr 
Speer at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 


18 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3 


CouNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEI 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The theme of the 1949 Convention of the 
Council will be ‘‘Achieving Common Goals 


in Guidance and Personnel Work,"’ which 


many of you will recognize as a logical out 
growth of the lively interest aroused by thx 
address of Dean D. D. Feder of the University 
of Denver, then Council President, at the 1948 


Convention 

Dr. Wendell S. Dysinger of Illinois College 
will be Program Coordinator for the Council, 
and Mr. George S. Speer Local Arrangements 
Chairman. Tuesday, April 19, will be Coun- 
cil Day. The functional joint meetings so 
popular last year will be held Wednesday, 
April 20. 

The 1948 1949 officers ot the Board ot 


Representatives are 


President: Mrs. Joan Fiss Bishop, Dire 
Placement Office, Wellesley ( 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Vice-President: Wendell S. Dysinger 
of the College, MacMurray ( 
Jacksonville, Illinois 

Secretary: Howard R. Beattie, Direct 
Guidance, Ontario Department of | 
tion, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 

Treasurer: Harold W. Bailey, Dean of ( 
cago Undergraduate Division, Univer 
of Illinois, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Trustees: Rex B. Cunliffe, Professor of 
cation, Rutgers University, New B 
wick, New Jersey; Warren K. La 
Director, Department of Guidan 
Placement, Detroit Public Schools, 
Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan 


’ 


NVGA representatives for this yeat 


Howard R. Beattie, Director of Guidar 
Ontario Department of Education 
ronto 2, Ontario, Canada (term ext 
June, 1949 

Carl M. Horn, Director, Continuing | 
tion, Michigan State College, East | 
sing, Michigan (term expires June, 

Miss Julia G. Johnson, Manager—W 
Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 90, 
nois (term expires June, 1950 

Warren K. Layton (term expires June, 194 


All were present at the July meeting ex 
Dr. Horn, who was in California on pr 
sional business; the substitute for him 
Mr. Paul M. Pair, Director of Gregg Col 
Chicago, long-time NVGA member! 
the former President of our local affiliat 
the Chicago Guidance and Personnel Ass 
tion 

The Board of Representattves has appt 
a research project for 1948-1949 involvir 
study of the meaning of personnel work 
education, an analysis of the areas of acti 
in the whole field of personnel work, an 
line of the desirable qualifications for pers 
working in the areas defined, identificat 
and clarification of the basic issues in 
field, and the advantages and disadvantag 
of a unified association. The study will 
carried on by a special committee of t 
Council, and the findings will be reported 
the 1949 Convention. NVGA members w 
note that this project bears much the sa! 
relation to the future planning of the Coun 








f | 
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as does the work of the NVGA Policy Com- 


mittee to our own planning 


RESIGNATION OF AssISTANY EDITOR 


We announce with regret the resignation of 
Miss Gertrude Wolff. An appreciation of 
her service to NVGA by the Editor of Occt 
paTIONS appears elsewhere in this issuc 


New Starr MEMBERS 


Mrs. Ruth Bellamy of New York City ha 
ined our headquarters staff as Editorial 


Assistant. She left a staff position with 


The American National Red Cross in New 
York to join us because of her interest in 
litcorial work. Mrs. Bellamy has been a 


librarian in the Cleveland Public Library, and 


1as had considerable experience in the maga 


rine field edit ships 


y 


including assistant 

, Golden Book, and Fiction Parade 
magazines, and at the Yale University Press, 
where she worked as editorial assistant und« 
the direction of Mr. Eugene Davidson, Edi 
She has had stories published in The Neu 


on Scribner 


tor 
Yorker and Mademoiselle, and has just finished 


work as co-author of a musical comedy 


Mrs. Bellamy, a native of Ohio, is married t 
Mr. Francis R. { 


wright, who is now completing a biography 
of George Washington for E. P. Dutton 


Bellamy, author and play 


ACTIVITIES OF PRESIDENTS 


NVGA 
has the 
Executive Committee in New York on April 
24; held a conference with the Executive 
Secretary in Pittsburgh, June 11; served as 
keynote speaker at the Wisconsin Guidan 


Since the 1948 Convention the 


President attended a meeting of 


and Personnel Conference, and addressed thi 
Wisconsin Guidance Association in Madison, 
July participated in a mecting of a special 
CGPA committee July 16, and the Board of 
Representatives’ summer meeting July 17 
and 18 in Chicago; and worked with the 
Secretary in the New York office August 13 
and 14. 

Listed on the schedule at this writing are 
the NVGA Executive Committee, Boston, 
September 11 and 12; Trustees’ meeting in 
Cleveland, October 15, 16 and 17; the New 
England Regional Guidance Conference in 
Montpelier, Vermont, October 22; and the 


pa 


tall meetings of the CGPA B Chica 
() ¢ hes 23 } 124 
In b this Iw 

like to rem our memb , 
i fessi i \ Ss } [ ) i 
Ip wha sand committees cand 
also upon the separat yntributions of ea 
member. Our movement pri ss¢es 1N pres 
tige and influet is all of us accept th 
responsibility f ngallw in, nationally 
ind in regional and local areas, to make cou 

i pr / ; t _ 1s fr ti 
Wi | ? t \ scrTvi 
CO mitts Ss. i ] Vay ror ti 
national and branch associations whenever 
you area 7 c mber, too, that 
the officers at rl es of NVGA always lik 
to hear from you and rdially welcon 
\ S y 

WarREN K. Lay? 





Who's Who and Where 





Summer session appointier 
Super and Bruce Snear directed a work 
at Teachers ( Columbia | 
Among the were Mas 

E. HutcHin 
son. Forrest E. Kuirxpatrick, Dean of 
Students, Bethany College, West Va.., 


17 
ii 


nth 
Olliege, 
special consultants 
;UERITE ZAPOLEON and GEorRG! 


Pave a 
GERTRUDI 
ForRRESTER, Head Counselor, West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, gave a course of 


basic course at Teachers Co 


‘“Methods of Presenting Occupational] Inf 
mation’ at Teachers Colleg« Also, durit 
the summer, C. Gitpert WrReNwN directed a 
workshop in counseling at the Univer f 


Hawai, the first of its kind to b 
HELEN SHELL led the Stu 
Alabama ( 


on the Islands 
Career Conference at 
Montevallo, Alabama. During the war M 
Shell was Director of Women’s 
Wricht Corporation, 
now in business for herself as Employee Rela 
tions Consultant, New York City 


ocrvic 


=.) 


Acronautical and ij 


CorINNE LaBarre is associated with tl 
Personnel Board, Seattle, Washingtor 
She had been on the staff of Western P 


Pasadena, California 


State 


nel Institute, 
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; 
. \ [ versity of 
. K ‘ President 
As ( ite Regis 
\ 19-22 
N N ( ] lor fot 
ses Special Rehabili- 
\ Administration, Balti- 
Leg ) : w ( f of Voca- 
Re und Education, VA 
) M la 
\\ s now Assistan 
S s State Tra g School 
St. Cha . Llinois. He was 
Executive Officer, 
} 
I ‘ s on a temporary 
Educational and Reli- 
War Department in Ger- 
p tests and testing 
9 nan schools. He is on 
: e Educational Records Bureau 
eis As Director 
|. Sa is Coordinator of the Co- 
I il Program, Walter Her- 
( f the YMCA Schools, 
New | ( He assists Dean Miller in 
o assigning } bs to students in 
Ww lan. He had been Counse- 
r, P Institute, Brooklyn, New 
E. WirtxtramMson of the University of 
M a and Watrer GREENLEAF of the 
J. fE yn were on the visiting 
taf t University of Denver, which 
ered special rses in guidance during the 
C June 21—August 27 
Tuomas G. Spates, Vice-president for 
Personne! Management of the General Foods 
Corporation, a long-time member and officer 
in the N York City Branch of NVGA, was 
honored this summer by the New York Per- 
sonnel Management Association which 


awarded 


him its first annual award of merit 


for ‘‘outstanding achievement in the field of 


personnel relationships."’ 


Harry Gritt, who has been Employ: 
Counselor with United Service for Ney 
Americans, New York City, has be _ 
pointed, as of September 1, to set upa \ 
tional Guidance and Placement service f 
Jewish Family and Child Service organ 


in Seattle, Washington. 


SILVER wet 


pointed Vocational Counselors to the 


Ruta Hamitt and Be» 


Jewish Vocational Service of Toranto, . 


James W. Bacay, JR., was comm 
Lieutenant in the VU. S. Navy, assig 
Psychologist in the Bureau of Medicin« 
Surgery, Navy Dept., Washington, D 
He had conducted a research and consu 
private practice in New York City and 
further been associated with the State of N 
York in vocational psychology and wit 
N. Y. Post-Graduate Medical Scho 


Hospital in clinical psychology 


Mary |] 
visor of Guidance Services under the Dey 
ment of the O 
State Department of Education, Colun 
Formerly Employment Counselor with 


DrucKER is now Assistant Su; 


Vocational Education at 


Ohio State Employment Service, she will 1 
be working with State Supervisor Odgert 
guidance 


develop the programs in O 


schools and with the state universiti 


teacher training. 


Estette E Director 
Pupils Services for the Department of Edu 
tion, New Haven, Connecticut. Dr. Feldn 
was Director of Guidance at Fair Hav 
Junior High School, New Haven. 


FELDMAN is now 


NorMAN H. Assortrt, since 1942 Director 
Placement Boston University, 
now also in charge of the University's ¢ 


Service at 


seling Services as a result of the reorganizat 
this summer of the Department of Counsel: 
and Statistical Services, whereby the couns 
ing work has been united with that of pl: 


ment. 


Forrest H. Kirxpatricx, Dean of Student 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia 
was appointed on June 24 to the War-Nav) 
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ommittee on the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
fute to fill a three-year term beginning July 1. 
The Committee is composed of Army and 
Navy officers and leading civilian educators 
pnd determines the policies under which the 
Institute operates in its role of making educa- 
tion available to enlisted men and officers of 
the Armed Forces. 


Crype S. Jounson was appointed July 29 to 
the new post of Vocational Counselor in the 
pftice of Dean of Students on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California, the 
position having been established to serve, 
primarily, the needs of non-veteran students. 
He was Assistant Dean of undergraduates at 


the UCLA. 


LeonaRD M. MILteR is now Specialist for 


So 


Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Work Pro- 
grams, Secondary Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. He 
Director of Veterans Administration Advise- 
ment Center at Temple University. He has 
been active in guidance work for many years, 
having for ten years served Director of 
in Rockland County, New York, 
and for the past seventeen years taught exten- 


was 


Guidance 


sion courses in the guidance field at a number 
He has served 
NVGA trustee for terms, as 
treasurer for two years, and has worked ona 
number of NVGA committees. As Chairman 
of the Division on Professional Training and 
Certification, he 
compilation of a manual on the Professional 


of universities and colleges. 


as an several 


presently directing the 


Preparation of Counselors. 


*?- 


News of the Branches 


Greater Boston 


At its dinner meeting, March 10, Mrs. 
Jeannette G. Friend, Director of Vocational 
Counseling Service of the Family Society of 
Greater Boston, gave a detailed review of a 
monograph on the subject of ‘‘Work Adjust- 
ment in Relation to Family Background.”’ 
Mrs. Friend is co-author of this work with 
Dr. Ernest A. Haggard, formerly of the 
Psychology Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The report, soon to be published by 
the Stanford University Press as Monograph 
16 in its Applied Psychology series, is the 
Tresult of a ten-year, scientific investigation 
‘by the Vocational Counseling Service, with 
ithe assistance of a committee composed of 
pmembers of the Society's, board of directors 
jand various specialists in the educational and 
vocational fields. After sorting out the 
pattitudes which cause the differences between 
phigh-ranking individuals and low-ranking 
Hones, the investigators conciuded that ‘the 


®counselor must have a thorough understand- 


ing of the whole person, his background, and 
his attitudes, as well as his aptitudes,’’ in 
order to be of thoughtful and lasting use to a 
person seeking help; and that good adjust- 


ment during the early years of a child's life 


must be emphasized for case workers and 


parents alike 
Utah 


The Branch took a full part in an institute 
information held at the 
summer session at the University of Utah, and 
to recommend 


in occupational 
writes such 
action to other branches whose local universi- 
work with them in promoting 
guidance programs. Through its President, 


enthusiastically 


ties will 


the Branch also adds: ‘“There must be many 
people going through (Salt Lake City) who 


would be of interest to our members... we 
would appreciate being advised so we might 
make arrangements to have them as speakers 
at our meetings.” 


Central New York 


The active work of the ‘‘Committee to 
Work with the Manufacturers Association,” 
recently formed, will be continued. A din- 
ner meeting to be held this fall will discuss 
problems, and plans for further cooperation 
between the two groups 

A meeting at Le Moyne College this spring 
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interesting and _ profitable The 
Beglan, 


proved 9 
Reverend Fathet 


whose subject was on 


speaker was t 
Dean of the college, 
Le Moyne's plans for administering stu lent 
guidance Personnel people from 

industries, members of the New York State 


several 


Employment services, visiting teachers in the 
ity school system, and several representatives 
from the office of the Dean of Syracuse Univer- 


sity were among those present 


Mid-Hudson 


4 demonstration of group vocational coun- 
seling was presented by Dr. Robert Hoppock, 
Chairman of the Department of Guidance and 
Personnel New York 


University, at the first 1948 meeting, May 20. 


Administration of 
On the platform with Dr. Hoppock were 
nineteen seniors of the Arlington High School 
and three personnel representatives from 
industry: Paul Deuell, Pe Director, 
IBM (2,000 employees Philip Peters, Per- 
sonnel Director, Hart Manufacturing Com- 
pany (400 employees); and Stephen Becker, 
Fargo Manufacturing Company 


rsonne | 


Manager, 
(45 employees 
the students to these men, who answered for 


Questions were directed by 
their respective companies 


Northern California 


The Spring Conference was held at Stanford 
University, May 8, at which time new officers 
were elected. The conference was planned as 
a joint meeting of Bay Area vocational or- 
ganizations and four other groups were repre- 
California Agricultural Education 
California Business Education 

Association; California Home Ex 
Teachers Association; and California Indus 
trial Education Association. The presiding 
officer was George M. Downing, President of 
the Branch. Edward J. McGowan, Assist- 
ant Executive Vice-President, Bank of 
America, spoke on ‘‘What Is Happening in 
California Business and Industry?’’ as related 
to vocational orientation andeducation. Mr. 
McCreary, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, reported briefly on the Chicago Confer- 
ence. Other speakers were Donald Kitch, 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance, California State 
Department of Education, and H. B. Mc- 


sented : 
Assoc lation; 
onomics 


‘ 


‘Pse udo-S¢ 


\ panel discussion wa 


Daniel, 


Guidance 


who spoke on 
the problem of mutual responsibilit 


counselors and vocational teachers. w 


McDaniel as discussion leader, 


Tri-State (W. Va.) 
me ting, May 


were led in the 


At its annual dinner 
Branch 
stimulating discussion of the year’’ by ( 
S. Steinmetz, NVGA Trustee, on the su 
“What a Vocational Guidance Group ( 
De.” Officers for the \ 


installed after the meeting. 


members 


coming yeat 


Wisconsin 


The 1948 Convention was held in ( 
Bay, May 8, featuring a panel discussi 
“The Counseling Function—Its Relati 
the Total Personnel Program,’ led by W 
consin State Supervisor John A. Kubiak 
the noon luncheon, Gertrude H. Sykes, 
sonnel Director, Schuster’s Milwaukee, 
on ‘Guidance for Leadership."’ In the at 
noon, a business meeting was held, at w 
new officers were elected. 

A Conference on Guidance and Per 
Services, sponsored jointly with the Depa 
ment of Education of the University of V 
consin, was held in Madison on July 7, 8, a 
9. Russell Ballard, Director of Hull Hou 
Chicago, and Warren K. Layton, NV‘ 


Continued from page 48 


of even greater value and significance is | 
fact that students who are studying to 
counselors have witnessed and participated 
actual counseling situations. Their ow 
participation has been observed by the pi 
fessor who points out their strong and weak 
points in their use of the correct technique 
He also makes suggestions as to improvement 
Learning by 
experience is one of the great methods 
education and here is a sample of it under 
supervision in an area which has usually bee 
considered closed because of the intimacy at 
confidence of the counselor-counselee rela- 
tionship. 


or answers questions that arise. 


~Haroip WALKE! 
Whittier College, 
Whittier, California 
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were speakers. Fifty 


President, keynote 


other leaders were panel participants 











lit Bc’ 
” Fooperation between all agencies for con 
ity cooperation for improved guidan 
Serv es was emphasized. T] 
Py 
v7 Minneapolis WHJC; 
lames B 
The 1947-1948 season was. brought to a Hoffn 
- rlose on June 4 at a meeting in the YMCA.  p 
st At in informal cafeteria dinner, the mem- _.” 
up | bers \ uddressed by Lyle Spencer, Director 
= ¥ of S Research Associates, on *‘Frontiers Southern Califor 
jn P Work."’ 
i Mule | Ha LD ft S . 
Long Island : pide ity emeves _— 
“- e . the lop Ma i N\ ing, Apt 
sit [he Walter Hervey Junior College, New 22, at Long Beach ¢ ( Dr. Hah 
ti York City, played host at the annual business topic was “‘Orga ind Adz stra 
vw WV Meeting, June 2. Following a tea at the the Student Perso IP ’ The meet 
k West Side YMCA’s International Room, a_ ing was op D is New Long 
“5. | t was made of the College and YMCA Beach Super fS \s specia 
School facilities by Branch members and _ guests of I Bra in 
P £ The tour included such points of  vited th pa 
w 1 t as the College building, laboratories, | board irrying tl 
M School, and the YMCA Trade and ooperative pur} 
Jepai ¢$¢¢ 
of Wj 
S, al 
Hou State Supervisors’ News 
NV ¢ 
ROM Minnesota Supervisor Tollerud rx f f 
s. — that guidance conferences have been 
- held so far this year at Litchfield, Bemidji, 
ond Rochester, and Windom under the sponsorship | first three days of April saw the co 
mn mf the Minnesota Association of Secondary vention of the [//inois Vocational Association 
pr Bchool Principals, the Minnesota Council of at the Morrison Hotel in Chica : 
aie Bchool Executives, the University of Min- uly functional a ‘ h-whil 
ique Mesota, and the State Department of Educa- 1 been pla for all att 
acon tion. Over five hundred counselors, teachers, 
ad Buperintendents, and principals attended. HW Virginia schools, reports Suj ot 
Pg During each conference, those attending Kremen, in 1 nition of the rapid! yw 
ladle Wivide into nine different groups concerning ing interest in organized guidance programs, 
is Buidance and some excellent professional ind the increasing demand fr m administra- 
aid Mvork has resulted. Additional conferences tors, teachers, librarians, and counselors for 
pre Will be held at Fergus Falls, Hibbing, and St. additional guidar training, are this year 
oi Paul. Cooperating in conducting these ses- expanding their course offerings in this fi ld 
LKER pions are C. Gilbert Wrenn and Willis E. Such colle ges a West Virginia State College, 
Here mpugan of the University of Minnesota. A Marshall College, Fairmont State ‘ ollege, 
ce ereat deal of interest in the development of Stor College, Blueficld State Teachers 
College. and West Virginia University h 


Bficctive guidance programs for Minnesota 
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already led the way with a variety of summer 
guidance courses 

Supervisor Peake sends a report of recent 
developments in Vermont. A counselor-train- 


ing program began this year at the summer 


session of the University of Vermont. This 
program w extend through the college 
year, both on campus and in extension courses. 
The St Plan for Guidance approved by the 


U.S. Othice of Education, May, 1947, is being 
set up. An IBM Test-Scoring Machine has 
een purchased and all schools in the state 
will receive free test-scoring service. 
Monthly meetings of counselors and Direc- 
tors of Guidance have been held at various 
soints in the state: Montpelier, Bellows 
‘alls, Springfield, and Lyndonville. Three 
scheduled 


~~ eee 


demonstration were 
Because the state is rural, with small high 

hool iree high schools combine to 
employ one Director of Guidance. By June 
it is hoped that the eight certified specialists 


programs 


schools, two or tl 


in 


guidance services will be increased to 12. 

To expedite closer cooperation between the 
schools and industry, thirty school adminis- 
trators will visit five of the leading industries. 
The Vocational Education Division and the 
Directors of Guidance are cooperating in a 
survey which will aid in preparing a voca- 
tional education training program for both 


youth and 


adults 

News from Hawaii's Supervisor Ferdun: 
An interesting follow-up study of 1,946 
graduates at Waimea High School has just 
been completed under the direction of Miss 
Edith Doi. Replies were received from 78.7 
per cent of the class. The study revealed that 
26.3 per cent were attending some other 
school, 38.4 per cent were working, 6.8 per 
cent were unemployed, 4.5 per cent were 
married, and 24 per cent were in the armed 
forces. The 38.4 per cent employed were 
working for 23 employers in 22 types of jobs. 
Of those continuing in school, 23 per cent 
were on the mainland and 77 per cent were 
still in Hawaii. Only 64.2 per cent of those 
who replied said they were carrying out plans 
made in high school. The school subjects 
found most useful after school life were typ- 
ing, mathematics, English, and bookkeeping. 








In Memoriam 


NVGA members of long standing 
learn with sorrow of the death of Gust 
A. Feingold, principal of Bulkeley H 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. Dr. Feing 
was a member of NVGA for many years, 
an active promoter of the 
England. 

Well known for his work in psycho! 
he was credited with having inaugurated ¢ 
mental-testing program of the Hartford | 
school system, and had lectured wide! 


Cause in 


the basic function of secondary educat 
He was author of Sectioning of Classes o» 
Basis of Intelligence, Intelligence of |! 
Generation Immigrant Groups, Outstand 
Weaknesses of High School Freshmen ai 
number of other valuable works in the 
field. He received B.S., M-S., 
degrees from Trinity College, Hartford, 
his Ph.D. from Harvard. 


and M 





Counselor Meeting Held at Syracuse 


The New York State Counselors Ass 
tion held its 13th annual conference at S\ 
cuse University, July 22-23. 
jointly by the N. Y. State Education Depart 
ment, Syracuse University, and the Counse! 
Association, the offered s 
speakers as Algo Henderson, Associate ( 
missioner for Education (‘Developing Oppor 
tunities for Education’’); E. A. Frier, Supe: 
visor, Secondary Education (‘‘The Contribv- 
tion of School-work Problems to the Gu 
dance Service’’); and J. Cayce Norriso: 
Assistant Commissioner of Research (‘‘Statu 
of Guidance Services in New York Stat 
Public Schools’’). 

Among the topics discussed at the various 
group meetings were: “The Organizati 
and Conduct of a Guidance Service,"’ ‘*T! 
Counselor and His Problems,’* and ‘“‘T! 
Professional Counselor,"’ led, respectivel; 
by Stuart S. Wessing, N. Y. State Supe: 
visor of Guidance; George E. Hutcherson 
Chief, N. Y. State Bureau of Guidance; an 
Robert G. Swan, Director of Guidance, Tr: 
Public Schools. 


Spons yr 


conference 
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American Education Week—1948 


‘ C\rRENGTHENING the Foundations of Free- 

dom"’ is to be the theme for this year’s 
A erican Education Week, November 7-13. 
Topics for each day in the week are: *‘Learn- 
ing to Live Together,’ “Improving the 
Educational Program,"’ *‘Securing Qualified 
Teachers,"’ ‘Providing Adequate Finance,"’ 
‘Safeguarding Our America,’ ‘Promoting 
Health and Safety,"’ and ‘‘Developing 
Worthy Family Life.’ Sponsoring organiza- 
tions are: National Education Association, 
American Legion, U. S. Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


O.S.U. Report on Graduates 


One out of every ten of this spring’s Com- 
merce College graduates at Ohio State Univer- 
sity eventually will earn at least $10,000 a 
year, says a report from Armand C. Stalnaker, 
Placement Director at the college. ‘‘It 
should be emphasized,"’ Mr. Stalnaker warns, 
“that salary alone is not a measure of success. 
Unfortunately, we do not have any very 
accurate indicators of happiness or stomach 
ulcers, which would be other considerations. 
However, in most cases, the alumnus whose 
income exceeds $10,000 is in a position of 
business administrative responsibility, which 
would indicate some degree of attainment in 
the directions in which graduates of this 
college hope to be headed."’ 

These observations were made as the result 
of a career-study project begun last year and 
conducted by the Commerce College, in co- 
Operation with the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, the Alumni Office, and Ohio State's 
Occupational Opportunities Service. For 
those aiming at top-pay jobs, certain indus- 
tries apparently offer better chances of suc- 
cess, the study showed. A high percentage 
of the $10,000-a-year alumni were found in 


the retailing, business services, and whole- 
saling fields. Occupations showing the larg- 
est number of top-paid alumni are: manage- 
ment officials, accountants, advertising, 
lawyers, and insurance salesmen 

The investigation further indicated that 
location seems to have some bearing on 
chances of reaching the best-paying jobs 
While Ohio and New York have the largest 
numbers of $10,000 alumni, Ohio is also 
among the areas with the lowest percentage of 
graduates earning that amount, as are Michi 
gan and the District of Columbia. States 
having the highest percentage of $10,000 
graduates are: Indiana, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, and California. 
woman out of five hundred reached the high- 
bracket salaries, or less than 1% of the 
$10,000 alumni. 

The largest numbers of alumni earning 
$10,000 majored in accounting or marketing; 
of the college majors in which substantial 
numbers were graduated, finance and banking, 
marketing, and accounting had the highest 
percentage over the $10,000 figure. 


Only one 


High School Graduates Poll 


A poll taken of 1946-1947 high school 
graduates in New Jersey by the New Jersey 
State Department of Education, and now con- 
veniently tabulated, brings out the following 
facts: Of 35,221 graduates (16,823 boys, 
18,398 girls), 10,073 went on to advanced 
schooling; 2,112 went into secondary 
schools; 18,045 became employed; 988 were 
taken into national military service, including 
the Merchant Marine; 1,625 were at home; 
5 were deceased; and 2,373 were unaccounted 
for. In another table, comparison is made 
with similar figures available for the four 
preceding school years. Distribution of 
graduates into each of the gbove categories 
according to curricula is also shown, Ac- 
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rding to Ablett H. Flury, Assistant i Roosevelt College in connection wir] F 
Seco lary Education. New Jersey Strate nursing schools. to help meet the short ma 
Department of Education, Trenton, the sur- nurses and the need for advanced trai: Or 
vey is to be recommended to principals and the field of nursing education today. G 
guidance directors wishing to compare the be 
trends of their own school with those appear- Information on Scholarships ss 
ing on a statewide basis, although, he adds an 

; : , , Counselors will be interested in ¢ : 

it is of value chiefly as it may be found useful : : in| 

is ’ descriptive brochures obtainable from - 
in helping any school to identify its own ' ; ce ’ 

“? é Credential Secretary of The National |] 
problems and to seek solutions for them. On ‘ - Pe 

; ‘a a ; tion for Infantile Paralysis, Profes 
the subject of “‘drop-outs"’ more study is still : ae 
! Education Division, 120 Broadway. N 

required and Mr. Flury invites any school : : ; Bi 

re York City 5. Outlining in detail the s; t 

which has been successful in such a survey to : ‘ 
' hs qualifications and preparation necessary { ne 

get in touch with him in order to exchange , 4 
; each profession, as well as opportunitie A 

information; if more than one school re- 
le he offers to serve 2 atilicaacliaiae job-description, the pamphlets cover Med 50 
spon 1S, € one;rs ( Serve aS a Cicaring-nouse . » ) 
Social Work, Medical Record Library Sci Ri 

for mutual help on the subject . M 
and Physical Therapy as stimulating pres : 

day careers, especially for young won ps 

Paar ae . ‘ ] pattalsiia » Nar af 

Advanced Training Offered for Nurses Scholarships available through the Na 
Foundation are also described, giving 1 cn 

——— - - : 

Roosevelt College and the Cook County specific qualific ations necessary for each t su 
School of Nursing, both of Chicago, this of training. co 
summer announced the inauguration of a fic 

cooperative-degree program of advanced train- Music-Business Course at Bradley in 
ing for nurses. The plan provides for an eo f M 3 by 

. , A unique four-year Music-Business curr 
academic course of three years at Roosevelt q Br. 1) Uh came P Ce 
. : um opens at Bradley University, Peor 
College with prescribed pre-nursing subjects tI 7 h. With ae A: 

— 3 nol us month. ith courses div! / 
taken in conjunction with the degree pro- os, * ee - ‘ ¢ 


gram, and leading tobothacollegedegree and #7088 Music, business, and general subject 50 


. ; > plan of study includesprovisions for under 

a nursing diploma. The fourth year will be the lan ¢ t's Yr, clu a, _— forun 
. , yraduate internship, under university super 

spent at the School of Nursing and will be 8'#°U@te imternship, under university suj 


, . anc ) ge c ila 
credited by Roosevelt College toward the vision and with college credit, in more t 


me hundred cooperating commercial outlet 
academic degree. In order to complete the “* . pe le . 


required 28-month nurse-training period, stu- in all pare of the country, including rad th 
dents will enter the school of nursing before and television work, orchestra management F; 
completion of their college course by pee y advertising and editorial work with musi « 
ing summer sessions. magazines, and musical instrument manufa o 
In a joint statement made by Edward J. “*8- a 
Sparling, President of Roosevelt College, and : : st 
Miss Edna S$. Newman, Director of ime Cook IEA. Cleveland Convention . 
County School of Nursing, the following At its 80th annual meeting in Cleveland Ji 
statement was made: “‘Leaders in nursing are July 5-9, the National Education Associatio a 
urging every professional nurse to prepare elected Miss Mabel Studebaker President t a 
herself through college courses and college succeed Glenn E. Snow. Miss Studebaker: 
experiences for the increasing responsibilities a biology teacher in Strong Vincent High a 
placed upon her. It is the person with the School, Erie, Pennslyvania, and is a forme: g 
combination of good college background and a_ president of the Department of Classroo! . 
strong professional education who is qualified Teachers. Andrew L. Holt, Secretary of the : 
to assume the leadership that is needed, and Tennessee Education Association, Nashville . 
to meet the increasing demand for responsible Tennessee, was elected First Vice-president. . 
positions in nursing." The keynote address was given by President : 
Similar programs are being planned by Snow. Other speeches were made by James . 
"7 eo 
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F. O'Neil, American Legion National Com. 
Bmander, and by Senators Wayne Morse (R., 
SOregon) and Elbert D. Thomas (D., Utah). 
SGoals set by the convention included: higher 
Istandards for teachers and administrators, 
smaller class sizes, salaries adequate to attract 
and keep competent teachers, and better hous- 
ing for schools. 


Personnel Administration Course Opens 


Southern Methodist University, School of 
Business Administration, Dallas, Texas, has 
inow established a department of Personnel 
'Administration. Courses are offered in Per- 
sonnel Policy, Job Evaluation, Employee 
Rating, Elements of Supervision, Employee 
Morale, Collective Bargaining, courses in 
psychological subjects, and others. Set up 
after consultation with personnel directors in 
the area, the new department is under the 
supervision of A. Q. Sartain. Evening 
courses taught by personnel men active in the 
field offer the practical side of personnel work, 
in addition to the theoretical side offered 
by experienced, professional teachers. The 
course leads to a BBA degree in Personnel 
Administration. 

(Editor's note: The May, 1948, issue of Per- 


| sonnel Journal carries a list of colleges offer- 
ing courses in Personnel Management. ) 


Far Eastern Languages Taught 


Recognizing the present need for fluency in 
the languages of the Far East and Russia, the 


| Far Eastern and Russian Language School, an 
} extension of the University of California, 


offers a three-term course of intensive instruc- 
tion. The program is designed to equip the 
student with the ability to speak one of the 
major languages of the Far East—Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, Russian—and at the same 
time afford him an understanding of the his- 
torical and cultural trends of the Far East. 
Admission is open to any person with an 
ability to profit from the work, without re- 
gard to previous educational record. College 
credits will be awarded for successful comple- 
tion of the course. The 1948-1949 calendar 
reads as follows: Fall term, 15 weeks, begin- 
ning September 20, 1948; Spring term, 15 
weeks, beginning February 14, 1949; Summer 
term, 12 weeks, beginning June 20, 1949. 
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College Counseling Emphasized 
In his speech, “The College Income, 
delivered at a four-day Institute for colleg 
and university administrators at the Univer 
sity of Denver, August 5, Norman P. Auburt 
called for greater emphasis to be placed on 
student counseling and guidance. ‘Too 
many of our students,"’ he said, 
courses and programs for which they are not 
fitted.” Dr. Auburn, 
Dean of University Administration at the 
University of Cincinnati, told the meeting 
that more attention given by colleges and 


‘are pursuing 


Vice-president and 


universities to student counseling would pay 
dividends in increased efficiency of operation 


and decreased costs. 


News Notes 
CHINESE GUIDANCE CENTER 


A guidance center is to be established at the 
National Tsing Hua University at Peiping, 
China. Dr. Siegen K. Chow, Chairman of 
the Psychology Department at Tsing Hua, is 
mow studying methods and procedures at the 
Testing and Advisement Center of New York 
University. He plans to use the Center's 
methods as a model for its Chinese counter 
part. Dr. Chow, who received his Ph.D. at 
Stanford University, has studied guidance 
methods at Stanford, Yale, and Harvard 


MEETING or WASHINGTON GrRouUP 


Announcement is made of the 1949 Annual 
Meeting of The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, February 13 
16. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City. Executive Secre- 
tary is Gertrude Hankamp, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE 


March 24-25, 1949, are the dates scheduled 
for the Seventh Annual Industrial Reiacions 
Institute, to be held on the campus of the 
University of Minnesota. ‘‘Organization of 
the Industrial Relations Department’’ is the 
theme for the first day’s session; ‘Personnel 
Records and Auditing of the Personnel Pro- 
gram"’ is the topic for the second day. Chair- 
man of the Program Committee is Herbert 
G. Heneman, Jr., Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 
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GUIDANCE TALKS TO TEACHERS. By 
S. A. Hamrin. Bloomington, Illinois, Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, 1947. Pp. 249. 
$3.00. 

San Antonio, like many other places, has 
very little money allotted for increasing the 
teachers’ professional library. Therefore, 
the teachers in the San Antonio Vocational 
and Technical School examine a book critt- 
eally before its purchase. Recently out of a 
number of books examined they decided upon 
Guidance Talks to Teachers by S. A. Hamrin. 

The selection was made for the following 
reasons: 

First, they considered the mechanical 
aspects of the book. The cover is substan- 
tial. The paper seems to have returned to a 
good, heavy, pre-war quality, which permits 
clear printing. 

Second, the book was considered for style. 
The fundamental principles of guidance have 
been condensed into some 250 pages, of which 
some 30 are included in the appendix. The 
book is extremely readable with the mini- 
mum use of terms peculiar to guidance or 
ssychological study. Points are frequently 
Siedhanel by anecdotal information or illus- 
trations. 

The third, and naturally the most impor- 
tant, reason for the choice of this book was 
the content. The first chapter, titled, ‘‘Each 
Teacher a Guidance Worker,’ contains an 
explanation of guidance. Next come the 
assumptions on which guidance is based: 
individual differences with suggestions for 
the recognition of these differences; respect 
for the individual pupil; emphasis upon the 
whole person. Under the assumption, “‘be- 
lief in growth,"’ the author speaks of pupils 
as “‘human becomings”’ rather than ‘*human 
beings.’’ His last assumption is, ‘the scien- 
tific approach." A third division of the 
chapter presents the factors contributing to 
the need of guidance. Next he develops the 
other movements influencing the develop- 
ment of guidance under the headings: voca- 
tional guidance, mental hygiene, child and 


educational guidance, and personnel work 
industry. The chapter closes with the stat 
ment of every teacher's obligation in 
dance. 

Chapter II, ‘Studying the Individua 
has apparently three primary purposes: 
make the reader think of the individual a 
whole; to realize that he is ever chang 
and to remember that the primary purpos 
guidance is to help the individual lear 
understand himself. The author treats « 
chapter as a human golf course. The fi 
hole is previous educational experic: 
The second, extra-curricular activities, cit 
the study made by the American Telep! 
and Telegraph Company indicating that th 
employees who had succeeded in extra- 
ricular activities in college were most |i 
to succeed in the company. Hole ¢ 
treats of leisure activities. The most im 
tant point in the fourth hole, social adjust- 
ment, is the stress he lays on anecdotal r 
ords in measuring the individual's socia 
adjustment. He places especial emphasis 
the teacher's responsibility in observing t 
individual's health and correcting it whe 
needed. The other holes may be summarize 
as home and economic background, abilities 
and aptitudes, interests, and plans and pur 
poses. 

“Growing Up Vocationally,’’ Chapter III, 
has three practical divisions. Under tl 
first, ‘“To assist the student to learn about 
vocational opportunites,’’ the general fields 
are studied and the student is introduced ¢ 
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the vast number of occupations of which he 
has had no previous knowledge. Next he is 
encouraged to discover his own interests and 
abilities and is given opportunity for person 
ality development. Then, and only then, in 
the light of his own apparent interests and 
abilities is the individual stimulated to think 
in the area of occupation selection. 


An —a thought in Chapter IV, 


a Leisure Constructively,’’ is that an 
urge for adventure leads many students ¢ 
use their leisure time dangerously. Dr 
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Hamrin suggests stimuli that may direct the study of an individual; ¢ llection at 
this urge into a more normal field. use of autobiographical mat ludi 

Mental hygiene, an essential ingredient of daily schedul There at ters of yUuITY 
guidance, is discussed in Chapter V.  Pos- t nt questionnaries, a f ca 
Ssibly the two most important thoughts are study and of occupational a 
that youth must be given work in which they irveys of tl comm \ _ \ 
can succeed and that the counselor must re- questionnaire and o useful n 
member that behavior is caused. After reading this brief survey one do 

Chapter VI, “Living Together ina Demo- wonder that George L. Fling, P pal of 
cratic Society,’ presents three aims in guiding San Antonio Vocational a lechnical Scho 
youth and suggestions for their accomplish- - wed his approval of the b He sa 
‘ wish that my teachers had t time ¢ 


ment. Aid youth to develop as_ persons, 
cooperators and contributors; stimulate them 
to believe in the ability of persons and groups 
to déal with their problems; and encourage 
them to appreciate the solidarity of the 
human family. 

‘The Guidance Program at Work," Chap- 
ter VII, suggests that the school first examine 
its offering and remedy its weakness. Next is 
presented the plan for preparing the student 
for entrance, orientation, adjustment to 
school life, wise planning, bridging the gap 
to employment and follow-up in employ- 
ment. 

Chapter VIII, ‘“‘The Teacher and Non- 
school Agencies,”’ discusses the agencies that 
influence the child and suggests how to use 
the agencies. 

In Chapter IX, ‘Measuring Rather than 
Guessing,’’ after the reader notes the empha- 
sis Dr. Hamrin places on the kindly, friendly 
teacher and his interest in human beings, he 
is a bit surprised to note the value that Dr. 
Hamrin attributes to the use of tests. In 
this chapter he suggests the need of tests, the 
various types of tests to be used, with several 
examples of particularly good tests, and 
finally warns that the individual cannot be 
learned through scientific findings alone. 

The contents of the book are summarized 
in Chapter X, “‘Guidance Looks Ahead.”’ 
The author says: The guidance process will 
become increasingly longer. We will give 
more recognition to the importance of work. 
Work experience will occupy a larger place. 
There will be a better blending of general and 
vocational education. The whole person 
will be given more consideration. Indi- 
vidual counseling will have a larger place. 
We shall learn more about jobs. Finally he 
adds that we shall recognize that guidance is 
a community function. 

Practical tools are found in the Appendix: 
A check list for selecting counselors; an out- 
line of the ways in which the classroom 
teacher may help in guidance; an example of 





Carry out Dr Hamrt 1's Yul l plat 
However, they can al] profit by reading hi 
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and I sincerely hop that they wi 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
f View and a Method. By Paul Pigors and 
Charles A. Myers. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1947. Pp. 552. $4.50 


Here is an uncommonly good 
’ 
‘ 


personnel administration that is out of the 
ordinary in the way it emphasizes the basic 
philosophy of good personnel administra- 
tion, yet steers clear of unintelligible theory, 
and finally leaves the reader with no question 
as to the proper function of the personnel] 
executive within the management hierarchy 
Its uniqueness is not restricted to approach 
and context, but extends to format 

The first part of the book deals with the 
What and Why, the cause and effect of per 
sonnel problems and through sound d 
cussion of proved method sts How 
to go about mecting Two 
presents case illustrations and studies related 
to the material covered in Part One. These 
are case presentations and at times become 
tedious, but this is all to the good in a text- 
book because it conditions the reader to on- 
the-job situations which are never as clean- 
cut as most case studies. 

Make no mistake, this is by no means for 
the exclusive use of the student; there is a 
lot of meat in it for the functioning personnel 
administrator. 

The authors stress th 
bilities of line executives and the fact that 
the personnel division as such must merely 
supplement the judgment of line officials 
and not attempt to substitute for it; 
tralized personnel functions properly 
ceived must be complementary to and never 
an invasion of the line supervisor's responsi- 
bility. This book won't provide the solu- 
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tion to all your personnel problems nor will mental attitude and that the greatest 
it give the answer as to how to deal with a_ cap of an older woman—in fact, of a pe 


psychologically unfit management, but it at any age—is the mental rigidity w 
does provide a fundamentally sound pattern comes from acceptance of the belief that 
for the development or improvement of a_ can no longer learn. For the woman wil] ( 
personnel organization and ov r-all man- to learn new ideas, and enterprising in 
agerial techniques. An excellent reference activities, age is no barrier to employme: v 
bibliography to supplement the twenty-one Dr. Lawton discusses frankly the prejudi 
chapters is found in the back of the book.— against employment of the older woman, a: a 
SamugeL S. Dairy, Assistant to the Personnel shows her how to adjust to unalterable 
Manager, Marshall Field and Company, Chicago. stacles and how to make the most of the a { 
vantages of maturity. ( 
[he booklet is a very practical aid to 
WOMEN GO TO WORK AT ANY AGE, 22lysis, with suggestions on how to ax 
. ee : the pitfalls of “‘old-age habits Chapt c 
By George Lawton, edited by Lucille Hecht 
7 Renee, samcue radi yratete Kersmepe moa, devoted to three age-groups, begin: 
on aie — ae OS eS §=6lwrith auce 35, 0), ana GD ecepectively. K t 
Clubs, 1947. Pp. 47. $.25. of jobs are recommended in each section; 
The author of the justly popular Aging concluding pages list organizations, such 
Successfully (Columbia University Press) has National Vocational Guidance Associat 
written a succinct and helpful guide for the and American Psychological Associat | 
woman worker past 35. The publicationisa trom which to request names of consult 
non-profit project of the Altrusa Clubs, de- equipped to counsel on vocational and | | 
signed to show the older woman how to _ sonal problems. Readings on job informat | 
meet her employment problems and to see and on the subject of ‘“‘growing older’ 
herself from her employer's point of view. listed in a }3-page bibliography.—Wu 


Dr. Lawton states that age is a question of Bennett, Indianapolis, Indiana 
| 





A New Approach fe a persistent educational protlem: 
MEASURING AND GUIDING INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 


By Ben D. Wood and Ralph Haefner 
The authors give definite instructions for setting up an effective guidance pro- 
gram, and they show clearly that effective programs are possible today with 
present teaching personnel. 


Another professional book in the field of guidance... 
PERSONNEL WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


by GERMANE and GERMANE 


A Program for the Guidance of Youth — Educational, Social, 
and Vocational 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. 221 East 20th St. 709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 
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PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
S TION: The Primacy of the Person. By 
; Franklin J. Keller. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
S Company, 1948. Pp. 402. $3.50. 

This review can do no better than begin 
with a few quotations from the book itself. 

‘‘Any consideration of education must be 
as broad as life itself... . A philosophy of 
education is a philosophy of life, based upon 
personal experience, community and world 
experience (present and past) and upon inner 
drives and impulses toward a gor rd life 

“Work is physical or intellectual effort 
directed toward an end; as the work of a teams 
ter, a doctor. Effort, direction, purpose- 
these constitute a mora] code, a plan tor 


i gta 


society.... 

‘*Patently, work is much more than ‘work,’ 
and knowing how to work is much more than 
knowing how to perform an operation. In 
all its radiations work is vocation, life with a 
purpose. So, vocational education is much 
more than knowing how to work, it is educa- 
tion with a purpose for a purpose. Voca- 
tional education is learning how to work, but 
it is learning how to work ina milieu, among 
people, me people, for people. It is learn- 
ing how to live with other workers, at home, 
at play, and in the community. It is learning 
to live efficiently and morally. = It is everybod) 
learning to work, first of all you, your butcher, 
your baker, your electric light maker, your 
professor, your barber, your doctor, your 
favorite movie actor, your clergyman, the 
architect who planned your house, the maid 
who keeps it cy and the plumber who made 
America samitary.... 

“The principal thesis of this book is that 
sound vocational education provides an all- 
round education for individuals, is, in fact, 
the best kind of education.”’ 

With this conception of education, work, 
and vocational education as a basis the author 
presents a brief interpretative history of voca- 
tional education,’ sets forth the size and 
quality of the problem, and outlines the 
vocational guidance services which must go 
with sound vocational education. He dis- 
cusses the psychological factors of interest 
and motivation in relation to the learning 
process and points out that vocational educa- 
tion provides a most favorable environment 
for developing these factors; also, that once 
aroused, they often carry over into other as- 
pects of the school program. 

The curriculum is considered under the 
significant title, ““Reality: The Approach to 


Valid Subject Matter."" The worth of voca 
tional education in promoting democracy 
education is emphasized. Its contributions t 
good teaching methods and to promotion of 
thinking are pointed out: ‘‘Vocational edt 
cation is not merely shop work or laboratory 
work, but is also science, mathematics, Eng 
lish, history, health, in fact, all the general 
ubjects. Such variety provides for necessary 
variations in the think: 
relational, imaginative, with a view to pro 
du the oft-mentioned, but so lom 
realized, well-rounded personality 


re process, lovic al, 


cing sel 
Voca 


The point is made, also, that “* the 
he tter 


mal education program provides, 
than any other, opportunities and incentive 
for teaching morals, the morals of a demo 
cratic society.”’ 

In general, approval is given to federal, 
state, and local administration of vocational! 
education under the Smith 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts. Standard 
types of vocational education and of voca 
The possibilities 


! 
as developed 


t10 al schools are discussed. 
of vocational education on the semi-profes 
sional level are briefly explored. Criteria for 
professional education are mentioned, with 
the significant comment: “Until the lower 
schools and the professional schools them 
selves manage a personnel program that combs 
the country for the highest ability, personal 
ity always included, and then make it pos 
sible for those best fitted to attend and gradu- 
ate, the aims of sound vocational education 
and of the highest social welfare will not 
have been served. Democracy will have been 
a mere catchword, for equal opportunity will 
not have been afforded to all. And interest, 
motivation, and presumably, aptitude, will 
have been cheated.”’ 

Attention is given, also, to the qualifica 
tions and preparation of vocational teachers 
and counselors and to evaluation of the pro 
gram 

An outstanding feature of the book is re- 
spect and consideration for the personality 
of the individual student. The Primacy of the 
Person is the book's subtitle. One of the best 
chapters, dealing with personality and gui- 
dance, carries the same title. This idea 
appears again and again in other chapters. 

Some readers may object to the amount of 
space devoted to philosophizing regarding 
work, personality, thinking, and other im- 
portant terms. Others may criticize the 
author’s penchant for saying things differ- 
ently. Still others will disagree with his high 














quence as the vocabulary is not dit 
However, many younger students will d 
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estimate of vocational education as a means 
fa ind dev lopment of the individual. 
On the other hand, many will rate these 


than as liabilities. 
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k is stimulating and challenging 
W id with care [he author has read 
widely and quotes extensively, his favorite 
’ ty being John Dewey. He isa philos- 


opher as well as a leader in vocational educa- 
t1 His think 
merits thoughtful 
tors in general. especially school ad- 
ators in gener,rai, especia Ly s;cnoo ac 
ministrators, as well as by those in his own 
he] Grorce E. Myers, Professor Emeritus 
f Education, University of Michigan 
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ng as presented in this vol- 


consideration by 


By Julian A. Aldrich 
New York, Inor 
Pp. 254 5 


$2.75. 
this country needs, according to the 


WE, THE CITIZENS 
and Marlow A. Markert. 
Publishing Company, 1948. 

What ; 
authors of this senior high school civics text- 
book, is ‘more active citizenship by informed 
alert citizens."" They point out that while 
knowledge of our government is important, 
it is not enough. More important is the de- 
velopment of attitudes of civic responsibility 
and skills in civic participation. Counselors 
and civics teachers who have noted the re- 
luctance of those leaving school to assume 
duties of civic cooperation and participation 
will agree that such a book can indeed meet 
an urgent need. 

The authors present their program for de- 
veloping civic participation skills under 
twenty-one headings or units. Problems such 
as ‘‘How to Cooperate with Civic Authorti- 
tics,’’ ‘‘How to Analyze Issues,"’ ‘How to Be 
Active in Community Politics,’’ “‘How to 
Study Platforms,’ ‘“‘How to Read Political 
News,’ ‘“‘How to Listen to Political 
Speeches,’ and ‘‘How to Write to your Con- 
gressman”’ are outlined. 

Each unit has four main parts. “‘What to 
Be’’ is a statement of the civic significance of 
the problem, which includes a general de- 
scription of the skill required for its solution. 
Under the heading ‘‘How to Do”’ are sugges- 
tions for developing the skill. In the third 
section, ““‘What to Do,” are activities for 
practicing the skill. “‘How Am I Doing?”’ 
includes self-evaluation exercises intended to 
aid the student in judging his acquisition of 
the skill. 

Written for eleventh and twelfth grade 
students, the book might be used at other 
levels in the high school social studies se- 


less object to the fact that it contains 
pictures and illustrations. This limit 

can be overcome by teachers apt at mak 
use of the films and other visual mat 

listed in the ‘‘Visual Aids’’ section of 
appendix. The book would be somev 
more useful as a text with the addition of 
index.—Cuirrorp J. CorrouGcs, Director 
Vocational Guidance, Belleville Township | 
School and Junior College, Belleville, Illin 


THE NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE. The Ne, 
Step in Free Public Education. By Ja: 
A. Starrak and Raymond M. Hughes. An 
Iowa, Iowa State College Press, 1948. P, 
60. $1.25 . 

The opening 
start out this way: 

“This bulletin deals with a relatively n 
but rapidly developing area or division 
public education in these United States 
At first glance, one is inclined to ask why t 
word ‘‘new"’ is used in connection with 
movement which started with the establis 
ment of the first junior college in 1848. 7 
is later explained in considering the inad 
quacy of the name “‘junior college’’ as ap- 
plied to this new member in the educationa 
family. First, Stoddard’s suggestion 
“tertiary education”’ is tentatively rejected 
because, while it suggests the age-level 
some of the students to be served and tl 
place of this unit in the educational ladder, 
does not take account of the essentially d 
ferent program of education which the juni 
college should offer, as contrasted to that 
given in the traditional elementary-high 
school-college line of succession. Then the 
authors point out that the “‘new’’ juni 
college should be a horizontal, rather than a 
vertical, expansion of existing educational 
facilities. This is their stropgest argument for 
what they term “‘the most basic principle’ 
of organization and administration, namely, 
that the mew junior college should be a com 
ponent part of the public education system of 
the state and be well integrated with the othe: 
parts of it. 

About one-third of the volume is devoted 
to a consideration of all those factors in our 
society producing a need for post-high schoo! 
education: (1) increase in age of entry into 
industrial employment accompanied by de- 
crease in age of graduation from high school, 


words of the Introduct 
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dith ir 
Il doub; 2) inadequacy of current curricula, (3 to meet the needs of young prepa 
ains f hanging demands of society for trained for senior colleges, it should stres 
mitat workers, (4) changes and complexities of of those cultural and vocati 
making modern society, and (5) increase in leisure youth and adults who do not have pla 
nater time. These factors read suspiciously like attending senior college 2) ( perat 
1 of the ‘‘needs”’ listed for the establishment of work and school experiences s! find w 
mewhat the American high school some one hundred acceptance in the m 
on of ar vearsago. Whatthe authorsdonot conclude Guidance is an absolu 
rector 9} ~_but might well do—from their data is that junior college 4) As n ' 
tp i the American high school as now organized the review, the me 
vor has failed signally to meet its obligations. component part of the public ol syst 
Unless our present junior colleges and the and well integrated with tl f the s 
many more that are needed do indeed become tem. Other characteristics considered 
be Nex ‘“new"’ along the lines suggested by the to do with accessibility, cost of attendas 
Jame authors, they, like the high schools, will fail size, financing, and numbers of 1 institu 
Ame to keep pace with their changing obligations tions needed 
3. Pr The authors estimate that these United To students of the junior college 1 
: States need 1,346 public junior colleges as_ there is nothing “‘new"’ in any of the ] 

) contrasted with the present 663, #.¢., 326 ples and standards preset “U 
uCTIO public and 337 private junior colleges. but such readers will rea that if all t 
Dire After giving some consideration to current present-day juniot lleges were 1 ting tl 
| Pesca attempts at post-high school education, the needs outlined by the aurhors, they wou 
a ol authors discuss the proposed principles and certainly be diéjjerent junior colleges a 
hy standards that should characterize this mew would indeed be new.—Arcuin M. Turreni 
2 agg junior college. Its chief characteristics are Principal, John Muir ¢ ¢, Pasadena, Ca 
Rice envisioned as follows: (1) While continuing fornia. 
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ae A Girl Grows Up — Psychology for Living 

high New Second Edition Sorenson and Malm. Ap; psychology 
1 the Fedder. An extensive revision, offering new high school students’ needs and problen 
inior material dealing with girls’ problems today. 
ana 
el Youth Comes of Age Your High School Days 
ple” Pierce. Designed to help teen-agers develop Detjen and Detjen. Orientation and 
ely, emotional maturity. Specific material on guidance for 9th and 10th grade student 
:om- family relations. 
m ot ; _ 
ther Your Plans for the Future Do Your Own Thinking 
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A Meu Load oe e 
for your Gall program! 
KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD—PERSONAL 


Nearly everyone in the field of education knows the Kuder Preference 
Record — Vocational,* and recognizes its value. Now SRA brings you 


new extension of the Kuder principles. 





The Kuder Preference Record — Personal measures additional areas that are supple 
mentary to and independent of the Kuder Preference Record — Vocational. This new 
development will provide important extra information to counselors and teachers. Although 
designed as a complete, self-sufficient unit, most effective use can be made of this test when 
used in conjunction with the Kuder Preference Record — Vocational. 


Write TODAY for a copy of our FREE descriptive brochure! 


*Formerly Kuder Preference Record — Form B. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


228 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois | 
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OCCUPATIONS TEXT-NOTEBOOKS 


@ YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 
@ EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 


@ SUCCESS IN THE WORLD 
OF WORK 


by R. Floyd Cromwell and 


M. D. Parmenter 


... Well illustrated... 


More thar 
notebooks hav Deel iin ( 


United States to date 


300 O00 rye i these three text- 


inada and the 


Single copy .40 Fifty or more (any assortment) 


36 each Delivery charges included 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Labor Statistics, | 


Washington 25, D. ¢ 


S. Department of | 
, August, 1948 
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ploy t opportunities and outlook 
, Spectal Reports, Chart Series. 
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tre, 205 Avenue Road, Toronto 5, O 
Canada, 1948 Pp 4 each. $.07 (p 
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I ad » the Canadian series of o 
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In Your Han Your Future A 


oe 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1201 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, | 
Single $.10 50-99 copies $.0 


uf ples 


100 or more copies $.05 each 


A pamphlet prepared by the Associati 
preparation committee, designed to interest | 
students in junior < llege teaching 

Tra j / | rad/ c 1 pprenti CJ ( 

i I é d I ee eure 


E. Mallet Bureau of Appre ( 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. | 1 
448. Pp. 4. Free on request lea F 
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Reprinted from Modern Lithography (Novembx ; G 
this comprehensive article, written by the Ma al 
he Offset Division of Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor “ 
tells how apprentice-training in the lithograpl a 
handled in B s area-wide apprenticeship pr I 


Explains shop-training, classroon 


instructio 
program is financed, its purpose and importa x 
Listed are the regional f the U. S. Lal 


partment’s Apprentice-Tra 


ing Service and a 
Apprenticeship Agencies 4 

The Nebraska Educational Journal. (Is 
€ ptember, 1948). The Nebraska State I he 
cation Association, 605 So. 14th St., Lir th 


8, Nebraska Single copies $.25 N 4 
c ’ 

member annual subscription $2.00 (Septe lr 
cl 


through May) 

A special Guidance Issue, closely related in ideas t 
bulletin, Basic Guidance, published by the Department 
Vocational Education, Capitol Building, Li: 
Nebraska, for the use of Nebraska teachers, admi 
tors, schools, and vocational counselors. (Availal 
$1.00 per copy to those living outside Nebraska.) The Jour 

the for September include: self-study guide ! 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


oy Just Published: a book that’s devoted 
entirely to the publicity problems of 


elementary and secondary schools: 


- PUBLIC-SCHOOL 


" PUBLICITY 


. : A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 
: By GUNNAR HORN 


1 N Head of the English Dept. and Director of Publications 
D Benson High School, Omaha, Nebr. 





Foreworded by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 
Char 28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 
aig 
D. ( 
10 Chapters on Where to 5 Chapters on How to Get 
Find School News Stories Published 
Good school-publicity stories will be turning up A city editor who read *“The Editor is an Hones 
all around you after you read such chapters as Man”’ said that if every teacher read this chapter 
| “Classroom Stuff: Urgent,” “Pupils Are News,”’ and followed its sound advice, the amount of 
“Teachers Are News,” “School Activities and school publicity that gets printed could lb 
\r Events,” “Heart Interest Always Gets Them,” doubled. Among the other chapters in this se 
h “The Parent-Teacher Association,” “Extra tion is “The Student News Bureau’’—a staff of 
School Services,” and “News Can Be Created.” student news-gatherers to your aid! 
7 Chapters on How to 5 Chapters on How to Get 
Write School News the School on the Air 
; 5 Newspaper writing has its own technique—and “How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
; — are the tricks of the reporter’s trade which Station’’ opens this timely section on school pub 
In the school publicist must know. How can you be ” licity via radio—followed by “School News on 
N Pwithout such chapters as “The Lead Makes or | the Air,” “Educating the Public,” “Entertaining 
a | Breaks the Story,” “Is It Worth a Column or an the Public’”’ and “How to Build a Radio Audi 
, pinch?” and “Raising the Public Pulse”? Or the ence.”” Reach for a postcard and order this book 
)chapter on handling news photographs? for 10-day free examination! 
aa 
in Net prof. price, $2.80-—1 0-day approval 
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ymen in Mathematics and 


Ti ¢ Ox tl 


#223-6 


The Outlook for Vi 
Statistics (#223-4 k for Women 
in Physics and Astronom) Women's 
S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
, 1948. #223-4, $.10; #223-6, 


Bureau, U 


ron 25, D. ¢ 


$ l 5 
First two 1M a series « 
by the Women's Bureau ir 
"Women in Science 
to be covered gical 
sciences; architecture and engineering; geology, geo- 
graphy, and meteorology; occupations related to science; 
ience. TI publishes a pamphlet, ‘Facts 


he B ircau als 
Women W taining employment statistics, 
request 


f eight pamphlets to be published 
its employment-outlook sur- 

Other scientific fields for 
I stry; biol 


soon chemi 


, 
wrkers, 
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x Nad 


etc., whicl ay 


g Esther Lucile Brown, 
under the auspices of The National Nursing 
Publication Department, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd St., 
New York 10, 1948. Cloth-bound, $2.00. 
Prices available later on paper-bound and 


Nursing for the Future 


Council, Inc 


quantity orders. 


A definitive 
} 


yunsel rs and ¢ 


report of the study of nursing of value to 


ients 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Noung Y, 
By R. Floyd Cromwell 


and 
M. D. Parmenter 


* A combination text and student 
workbook for group work in Gui- 
dance and classes in Human Rela- 
tions. 


Twenty-seven topics. 

Many illustrations. 

Carefully planned tests and exer- 
cises. 

Designed for use at the junior high 
school level. 


Single copy .50 . . . Fifty or more .45 each 
Prices include transportation charges 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
Box 89, Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, New York 

















Handbook for Advisers to Students Planning 
Medicine. Association of Ameri 
5 S. Wabash Ave., Chica 


Enter 


( olleges, 


1948. Fre 


tion, Lansing 2, Michigan, 
Please mention OccuPaTIONs. ) 


Current study by Dr. Mosier on the present shortay 
in the college-teaching field. ’ 


Facts About Jobs. (#1 through #20). Cha 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, 1947. §$.] 
each. 

Down-to-earth fact sheets on twenty different 
for women: fashion design; resorts and resort | 
the travel business; commercial research; informati 
librarian; transportation; jobs overseas; Ag 
small businesses; independent services; banking; radi 
retail trade; cosmetics; photography; health services 
food; and interior decoration. Each pamphlet give 
sources of information, training opportunities and schools 
and other basic information. Edited by Tani Hunt 
Charms’ Job Editor. 


modelin 


Women's Bureau Conference: American 


The 
Woman, Her Changing Role. (Bulletin #22 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1948. Pp. 210. 


1948 Report on a three-day conference on the role 
American women today as worker, homemaker, citize 
Covers talks by women leaders on women in labor and 
in the community; excerpts from speeches and floor dis- 
cussions; sketches and half-tone portraits of distinguished 
women, past and present; women-worker charts; 
mary of state labor laws for women; list of current 
lications of the Women's Bureau. Recommended rea 
and reference manual for counselors particularly intereste 
in women’s work status. 
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din 


Annual Report of the State Commission Against 
Discrimination. Executive Department, New 
York State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion, 270 Broadway, New York 7, 1948 
Pp. 20 (with appendices). 

16 Mm. Anti-Discrimination Sound Film: 
Available. (See publisher above-listed.) A 
listing of films. 


Employing ** Minorities’’ Successfully. Ameti- 
can Friends Service Committee, 20 S$. Twelfth 
St., Philadelphia 7, 1948. Pp. 6. Free. 


New material available on the subject of minorities, 
especially in New York State. The Commission also has 
available, on request, such current papers as Inside Fact 
The New York Commission Succeeds; Tolerance in Industry; 
The Record. The films listed are available for free showing 
on application to the Commission's Educational] Division 
giving four weeks’ notice, if possible. The Quaker book- 
et is an excellent brochure on the subject of minorities, 
set up in question-and-answer form. 
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